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LIVINGSTONE’S LAST FOURNE V. 


HIS final sketch of the latter part of the 

published journals concerns Livingstone 

from the time when he was left alone by the de- 

parture of Stanley, up to the time of his most 

sad and painful death upon the shores of 
Lake Bangweolo.* 

The fortunate coming of Stanley had en- 
abled him to supply himself very well with 
what was necessary for his own personal 
needs, and for presents to the chiels and 
head-men that he would meet on the way. 


FOURTH PAPER. 


out his best purposes, served to distress him, 
and to make him jealous of every day as it 
passed. 

He calculated that the porters should 


August was a third gone before the troop 
made its appearance. It consisted of filty- 
seven men and boys, including some expe- 
rienced travelers, who had been under Liv- 
ingstone’s command before. 

The labor of packing and adjusting of 





arrive on the 20th of July, or thereabout, but | 


ingstone plaintively remarked, “ our best 
milker.” 

After the shore of the lake was reached, it 
was followed on to the southern extremity ; 
Lake Bangweolo, the new destination, being 
some one hundred and fifty miles to the 
southwest. 

It has been necessary so many times to 
hear of Livingstone’s illness, that one in read- 
ing the journal is very likely to take little 





note of certain small hints of his feebleness, 





But he was now in want of men to carry his 
G00ds, and these Stanley was to send on from 
the coast, 
: A delay was therefore necessary, and Liv- 
ingstone grudged it sorely. Although his 
Position was by no means as unpleasant as it 
been at Ujiji, yet the lurking thought 
that he was gradually failing, and that time 
Would be too short to enable him to carry 


a 








*Erroucously called Lake Bemba. 
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loads at once began, and the bustle was to 
Livingstone like the smell of powder to a 
war-horse, The start was made on the 25th 
of August, and the strange, motley, and chat- 
tering caravan moved off into the wilderness, 
The course was south by west, and the objec- 
tive point was the eastern shore of Lake Tan- 
ganyika, about half-way down. The journey 
was uneventful, in a dramatic point of view, 
and little occurred beyond the loss of don- 





keys, and of a fine cow, which was, as Liv- 


that were at this time scattered pretty freely 
through his pages. But now and then a little 
phrase, dropped, it seems, almost by accident, 
awakens one to the fact that this man of 
energy and endurance was only, after all, the 
most racked, feeble, and shrunken being that 
in ordinary life could have kept his feet. 
Starved by his disease, deprived of blood in 
immense quantities, laden with vexations and 
responsibilities without number, and traveling 
in one of the roughest countries, exposed to 
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drenching rains, burning heats, and fearful 
miasmas, what wonder was it that the long- 
suffering human frame finally yielded up its 
lingering strength ? 

The following entry displays, by example, 
the terrible trials that the people enaured in 
the low region about Bangweolo : 


“ Went one and three-quarter hour’s jour- 
ney to a large stream through drizzling rain, 
at least three hundred yards of deep water, 
among sedges and sponges * of one hundred 
yards, One part was neck-deep for fifty 
yards, and the water cold. We plunged in 
elephants’ footprints one 


feet broad, but waist-deep, bridge covered 
and broken down, 
of the broad, deep, sedgy rivers is really a 
very difficult task. One we crossed was at 
least two thousand feet broad, or more 
than three hundred yards. The first part, 
the main stream, came up to Susi’s mouth, 
and wetted my seat and legs. One held up 
my pistol behind, then one after another took 
a turn, and when he sank into a deep ele- 
phant’s footprint, he required two to lift him, 
so as to gain a footing on the level, which 
was over waist-deep, Others went on, and 
bent down the graas, to insure some footing 
on the side of the elephants’ path. Every 
ten or twelve paces brought us to a clear 
stream, flowing fast in its own channel, while 
over all a strong current came bodily through 
all the rushes and aquatic plants, Susi had 
the first epell, then Farijala, then a tall, stout, 
Arab-looking man, then Amoda, then Chanda, 


then Wadé Salé, and each time I was lifted | 


off bodily, and put on another pair of stout, 
willing shoulders, and fifty yards put them 
out of breath; no wonder! It was sore on 
the women -folk of our party. 
full an hour and a half for all to cross over, 
and several came over in turn to help me and 
their friends, 
was the wind, but no leeches plagued us. 
We had to hasten on the building of sheds 
after crossing the second rivulet, as rain 
threatened us, After 4 Pp. mw. it came on a 
pouring, cold rain, when we were all under 
cover, We are anxious about food. The lake 
is near, bift we are not sure of provisions, as 
there have been changes of population, 

progress is distressingly slow. Wak, 
wet; sloppy weather, truly, and no Observa- 


tions, except that, the land near the lake be- | 


ing very level, the rivers spread out into 
broad friths and sponges.” 


The compary arrived upon the shore of | 


Bangweolo in February, and while they were 
enduring all the distresses of hunger and ill- 
health, The chiefs of the vicinity were an. 
tagonistic, partly from fear and partly from 
jealousy, and it was exceedingly difficult to 


obtain canoes to transport the men and ma- | 
terial over the flooded lands and the swollen | 


rivers, 


The picture of this region, as one may | 


compose it from hints given in Livingstone’s 
diary, is dreary beyond description. 
land is low, and has no eminences high 
enough to serve as landmarks. It is difficult 
to say where the earth ends and the lake be- 
gins, 80 marshy and boggy is the entire neigh- 
borhood, All is flat, sedgy, watery, and mud- 
dy. As far as the eye can reach there is 
naught but an expanse of lagoons, half-sub- 
merged grasses, and deceitful “ sponges,” 
For lack of large trees or heights to guide 


* Aeponge la a closely-packed hog, which com- 
monly gives way beneath the tread, and ts, prac- 
tically, bottomless 


Carrying me across one . 


| done, 


It took us | 


The water was cold, and so | ia 
A © | much cultivation, 


Qur | 
wet, | 
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| their way, the porters were often lost in the 


thickets, and were brought back with diffi- 
culty. There are three or four kinds of 
rushes, two species of lotos, papyrus, and 
arum, ete. “The caterpillars seem to eat 
each other, and a web is made round others ; 
the numerous spiders may have been the 
workmen of the nest. The wind on the 
rushes makes a sound like the waves of the 


| sea,”’ 
' 


While the caravan plunged and swam 
and waded through this dreadful country, pit- 


our and a half, | Zess rains fell, and not only were they cold, 


theu came on one hour to a small rivulet ten | 


but they were almost perpetual, The record 
of the journey now (the first part of April) is 
heavy with hints of labor and suffering. And 
yet these hints are to be found amid large 
numbers of jottings that convey the most 
accurate and minute information, After sev- 
eral pages of notes of the course and char- 
acter of streams, of the topography of the 
country, and of scientific observation of all 
sorts, there is penned perhaps a pregnant 
line or two that shows one in a flash that all 
the writings were made under the most ter- 
rible stress of pain and weakness. 


For instance, after having made a daily | 
| record from the 25th of Murch to the 12th | 
of April—a record such as any able-bodied | 


man might well have written, Livingstone 
makes this startling entry: “Am so weak 


that I can hardly walk,. but tottered along | 


nearly two hours, and then lay down, quite 
Cooked coffee—our last—and went 
on, but in an hour I was compelled to lie 
down, 
being pressed, I allowed the men to help me 
along by relays to Chinama, where there is 


After this, the notes become shorter and 
shorter, and they are very hard to decipher. 
The expedition gained the southeastern shore 
of the lake, and its progress was slow. The 
doctor was borne upon the shoulders of ‘his 
porters in a kitanda, but he arovsed hiniself 
now and then with gteat effort to make 
notes, but only to sink back in thisery. ' On 
the 19th he writes: “ No obsetvations now, 
owing to great weakness ; I can scarcely hold 
the pencil.” 

The advance was at the rate only of a 
mile or ‘a mile and a half per day., The vil- 


| lagers always fled: before the noisy advance- 


guard of the troop, and thé houses afforded 


| grateful shelter for the explorers. 


The last words that Livingstone wrote 
were these: “ Knocked up quite, and remain 
—recover—sent to buy milch-goats. 
on the banks of the Molilamo” (Lulimala). 

From this point the narrative of the faith. 
ful fellows that traveled with him is the only 
method of learning what took place after 
the master’s final prostration. 


“On April 29th Kalunganjovu and most 
of his people came early to the village. The 
chief wished to assist his guest to the utmost, 
and stated that, as he could not be sure that 
a sufficient number of canoes would be forth. 
coming unless he took charge of matters him- 


self, he should accompany the caravan to the | 


crossing-place, which was about an hour's 
march from the spot, ‘Every thing should 
be done for his friend,’ he said. 


“They were ready to set out. On Susi's 


' going to the hut, Dr, Livingstone told hin 


Very unwilling to be carried, but, on | 


We are | 


[FeBruary 13, 
' that he was quite unable to walk to the door 

to reach the kitanda, and he wished the mey 
| to break down one side of the little house, as 
| the entrance was too narrow to admit it, and 
| in this manner to bring it to him where he 
| was: this was done, and he was gently placed 
upon it and borne out of the village. 

“ Their course was in the direction of the 
stream, and they followed it till they came to 
a reach where the current was uninterrupted 
by the numerous little islands which stood 
partly in the river and partly in the flood on 
the upper waters. Kalunganjovu was seated 
on a knoll, and actively superintended the 
embarkation, while Dr. Livingstone told his 
bearers to take him to a tree at a little dis. 
tance off, that he might rest in the shade til] 
most of the men were on the other side, A 
good deal of care was required, for the river, 
by no means a large one in ordinary times, 
spread its waters in all directions, so that a 
false step, or a stumble in any unseen hole, 
would have drenched the invalid and the bed 
also on which he was carried, 

“The passage occupied some time, and 
then came the difficult task of conveying the 
doctor across, for the canoes were not wide 
enough to allow the kitanda to be deposited 
in the bottom of either of them. Hitherto, 
no matter how weak, Livingstone had always 
been able to sit in the various canoes they 
had used on like occasions, but now he had 
no power to do so, Taking his bed off the 
kitanda, they laid it in the bottom of the 
strongest canoe, and tried to lift him; buthe 
could not bear the pain of a hand being 
passed under his back. Beckoning to Chu 
ma, in a faint voice he asked him to stoop 
down over him as low as possible, so that hx 
might clasp his hands together behind his 
head, directing him at the same time how tw 
avoid putting any pressure on the lumbar re 
gion of the back; in this way he was de- 
posited in the bottom of the canoe and 
quickly ferried across the Molilamo by Chow 
| péré, Susi, Farijala, and Chuma, The same 

recautions were used on the other side; the 

itanda was brought close to the canoe vo as 
to ney any unnecessary pain in disem- 
barking. 

“ Susi now hurried on ahead to reach Chi- 
tambo’s village and superintend the building 
of another house, For the first mile or two 
they had to carry the doctor through swamp: 
and plashes, glad to reach something like « 
dry plain at Jast. 

“It would seem that his strength was 
here at its very lowest ebb. Chuma, one of 
his bearers on thés, the last weary miles the 
great traveler was destined to accomplish, 
says that they were every now and then im- 
plored to stop and place their burden on the 
ground. So great were the pangs of his dis- 
ease during this day that he could make no 
attempt to stand, and, if lifted for a few yards, 
a drowsiness came over him, which alarmed 
them all excessively. This was specially the 
| case at one spot where a tree stood in the 
path. Here one of his attendants was called 
to him, and, on stooping down, he found him 
unable to speak from faintness. They re- 
: placed him in the kitanda, and made the best 
of their way on the journey, Some distance 
farther on great thirst oppressed him: be 
asked them if they had any water, but, w- 
fortunately, for once, not a drop was to be 
procured. Hastening on for fear of getting 
too far separated from the party in advanee, 
to their great comfort they now saw Farijala 
approaching with some, which Susi had 
thoughtfully sent off from Chitambo’s vib 
lage. 

“ Still wending their way on, it seemed # 
| if they would not complete their task, for 

again at a clearing the sick man entrea 

them to place him on the ground, and to let bim 

stay where he was. Fortunately, at this mo 
| ment some of the outlying huts of the village 
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game in sight, and they tried to rally hym by 
telling him that he would quickly be in the 
house that the others had gone on to build; 
put they were obliged, as it was, to allow him 
to remain for an hour in the native gardens 
outside the town. 

“On reaching their companions, it was 
found that the work was not quite finished, 
and it became necessary, therefore, to lay him 
under the broad eaves of a native hut till 
things were ready. .. . 


“ Chitambo’s village at this time was al- | 


most empty. When the crops are growing 
it is the custom to erect little temporary 


houses in the fields, and the inhabitants, | 


leaving their more substantial huts, pass the 
time in watching their crops, which are 
searcely more safe by day than by night; 
thas it waa that the men found plenty of 
room and shelter ready to their hand. Many 
of the people approached the spot where he 
lay whose praises had reached them in pre- 
vious years, and in silent wonder they stood 
round him resting on their bows, Slight 
drizzling showers were falling, and as soon 


as possible his house was made ready and | 


hanked round with earth. 


“Inside it, the bed was raised from the | Pe Age ‘ 
| the spirit of one of the noblest men that ever 


| lived upon it, 


floor by sticks and grass, ocouping a position 
across and near to the bay-shaped end of the 
hut: ia the bay itself bales and boxes were 
deposited, one of the latter doing duty for a 
table, on which the medicine-chest and sun- 
dry other things were placed, A fire was 
lighted outside, nearly opposite the door, 
while the boy Majwara slept just within to 
attend to his master’s wants in the night.” 


On the 80th of April it became clear to 
those that attended that the. end was near at 
hand, Susi, who was always close by, was 
called ut 11 p, M., and told to go to his mas- 
ter. 


“At the time there were loud shouts in 
the distance, and, on entering, Dr. Living- 
stone said : 

“* Are our men making that noise?’ 

“*No,’ replied Susi; ‘1 can hear from 
the cries that the people are scaring away a 
buffalo from their dura-fields.’ 

“A few minutes afterward he said, slowly, 
and evidently wandering : 

“*Ts this the Luapula ?’ 

“Susi told him they were in Chitambo's 
village, near the Molilamo, when he was si- 
lent for a while. 

“Again, speaking to Susi, in Suaheli this 
time, he said: 

“*Sikun’gapi kuenda Luapula ?’ 
many days is it to the Luapula ?) 

“*Na zani zikutatu, Bwana’ (I think it 
is three days, master), replied Susi. 


(How 


“A few seconds after, as if in great pain, | 


he half sighed, half said: 

“*O dear, dear!’ and then dozed off 
again, 

“Tt was about an hour later that Susi 
heard Majwara again outside the door, ‘ Bwana 
Wants you, Susi.’ On reaching the bed, the 
doctor told him he wished him to boil some 
water, and for this purpose he went to the 
fire outside, and soon returned with the cop- 

kettle full, Calling him close, he asked 
im to bring his medicine-chest, and to hold 
the candle near him, for the man noticed he 
tould hardly see, With great difficulty Dr, 
livingstone selected the calomel, which he 
told him to place by his side; then, directing 


him to pour a little water into a cup, and to | 


put another empty one by it, he said, in a 
low, feeble voice : 
“All right ; you can go out now,’ 
“These were the last words he was ever 
heard to speak,” 


At about 4. M. there was another alarm, 
tad so fearful were the men that this must 





| 
| 


be the last, that they approached the hut in 
company—there were six. 
“ Passing inside, they looked toward the 


bed. Dr. Livingstone was not lying upon it, 
but appeared to be engaged in prayer, and 


| they instinctively drew back for an instant. 


Pointing to him, Majwara said : 

“* When I lay down he was just as he is 
now, and it is because [ find that he does 
not move that I fear he is dead.’ 

“They asked the lad how long he had 
slept. Majwara said he could not tell, but he 
was Sure it was some considerable time. 
men drew nearer. 

“A candle, stuck by its own wax to the 
top of the box, shed a sufficient light for 
them to see his form. Dr, Livingstone was 
kneeling by the side of his bed, his body 
stretched forward, his head buried upon the 
pillow, For a minute they watched him; 


to him and placed his hands to his cheeks, 
Tt was sufficient; life had been extinet some 
time, and the body was almost cold, Liv- 
ingstone was dead,” 


Thus passed away from the harsh earth 


David Livingstone possessed 
in the rough qualities that were as grand as 
they were exceptional in their grandeur, It 
is impossible to recall the name of a man, ex- 
cept from among those who are called the 
Christian martyrs, in whose breast 


| dwelt together such fortitude and such love 


of God, His prayers to his Father were per- 
petual, and they besought protection, not for 
his own sake, but for the sake of the people 
who would be blessed by a proper completion 
of his work, On the first day of each year, 
and on the anniversaries of his birthdays, 
he made, in his journals, new ascriptions of, 
his life and endeavors to the Most High, and 


these ascriptions, written as they were amid | 


records of wars, marches, slave-tortures, and 
personal sufferings, sound like notes of har- 
mony amid fearfuldiscords. 

Dr. Livingstone was not, in the general 
acceptation of the word, an educated man, 
A good knowledge of science would have 
doubled the value of the thirty years that he 
spent in Africa, and would have saved him 
months of time and hundreds of leagues of 
travel. He started out upon his life-work 
poorly equipped for the strife, but this short- 
coming enables us to praise him for an ex- 
traordinary persistency and fidelity. His 
records, geographical, topographical, baromet- 
rical, geological, and others, are monuments 
to his unwearying industry and perseverance. 
The constitution of Livingstone’s temper for- 
bade his happy association with people of his 
kind. Impatient of supervision and criti- 
cism, he was constantly exposed, when in 
the company of his countrymen, to what he 
fancied was slight and contumely. He was 
essentially a hermit, and it was not with an 
ill-grace that he gave up his fellow-travelers 
for the pleasures and dangers of solitary ex- 
ploration, He knew the general qualities of 


The | 
| 


among certain people; but when we read, 
also, of the perpetual wars, feuds, battles, and 
outrages, that went on all about the path of 
his caravan, we justly judge that his policy 
must indeed have been a gentle one, and that 
he succeeded in finding much that was gra- 
cious in the hearts of the natives to have en- 
abled him to go so far and so freely without 
striking or receiving (except in one instance) 
a warlike blow. 

He spoke invariably to intelligent men of 
their religious beliefs, and then of Christ. 
He never received presents without return- 


| ing an equivalent, or more than an equivalent. 


| then one of them, Matthew, advanced softly | 


there | 


He always punished depredations committed 
by men under his command, and be never in- 
truded upon the etiquette observed in any 
town through which he passed, 

Yet he never ceased to declare his hate of 
slavery and oppression, or to set his face 
against war and treachery. In a few words, 
he bore the name of Englishman with true 
dignity; and while never attaching to it a 
remembrance of bloodshed or coercion, he 
made it a synonym among the wild people 
that he met of strength and heroic purpose, 

He died while upon his knees, It was fit- 
ting that he should be permitted to render 
back his soul to his Maker while in that de- 
vout attitude —it was natural to him, and 


| could he have chosen he would have taken it 





the African nature, and that he used his | 


knowledge well is proved by the general re- 
gard with which he was received, and by the 
almost universal comprehension of his en- 
deavors by the head-men and chiefs whom he 
met in his travels. We read here and there 
in these last journals that he met opposition, 
and that at times he felt fear in advancing 


| 
| 


with gratitude, 

The tasks which were placed upon the 
shoulders of the servants by Livingstone’s 
death at so great a distance from the com- 
mon lines of travel were numerous and per- 
plexing. Susi and Chuma, however, estab- 
lished order before real chaos began, and 
with admirable tact and sense arranged a 
course of action, They determined to em- 
balm the body as well as they could with the 
rough appliances at hand, and then fo bear it 
to the coast, 


“Before daylight the men were quictly 
told in each hut what had happened, and that 
they were to assemble. Coming together as 
soon as it was light enough to see, Susi and 
Chuma said that they wished everybody to be 
present while the boxes were opened, so thut, 
in case money or valuables were in them, all 
might be responsible. Jacob Wainwright 
(who could write, they knew) was asked to 
make some notes which should serve as an 
inventory, and then the boxes were brought 
out from the hut. 

“ Before he left England in 1865, Dr. Liv- 
ingstone arranged that his traveling-equipment 
should be as compact as possible. An old 
friend gave him some exceedingly we!l-made 
tin boxes, two of which lasted out the whole 
of his travels. In these his papers and in- 
struments were safe from wet and from white 
ants, which have to be guarded against more 
than any thing else, Besides the articles 
mentioned below, a number of letters and dis- 
patches in various stages were likewise in- 
closed, and one can never sufficiently extol 
the good feeling which after his death invest- 
ed all these writings with something like a 
sacred care in the estimation of his men, It 
was the doctor’s custom to carry a small me- 
tallic note-book in his pocket: a quantity of 
these have come to hand, filled from end to 
end; and, as the men preserved every one that 
they found, we have almost a daily entry to 
fall back upon. Nor was less care shown for 
his rifles, sextants, his Bible and church-ser- 
vice, and the medicine-chest.” 


Chitambo proved to be a good friend, in 
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spite of the superstitious dread that his peo- 


ple, in‘ common with all Africans, had of 
death and the dead, and he gave permission 
for the erection of a separate village for 
Susi’s troop, and for the proper disposal of 
the remains in the interval which must elapse 
before the return-march could be begun. A 
formal funeral ceremony was held in which 
the whole village participated, and it is not 
to be doubted that the good-will expressed 
by the people toward the body of the Eng- 
lishman was heart-felt. 


“At the proper time, Chitambo, leading 
his people, and accompanied by his wives, 
came to the new settlement. He was clad in a 
broad red cloth, which covered the shoulders, 
while the wrapping of native cotton cloth, 
worn round the waist, fell as low as his an- 
kles. All carried bows, arrows, and spears, 


but no guns were seen. Two drummers 
joined in the loud wailing lamentation, which 
so indelibly impresses itself on the memories 





of people who have heard it in the East, | 


while the band of servants fired volley after 
volley in the air, according to the strict rule 
of Portuguese and Arabs on such occasions, 
“On the 38d of May a special mourner ar- 
rived. He came with the anklets which are 
worn on these occasions, composed of rows 
of hollow seed-vessels, fitted with rattling 
pebbles, and in a low monotonous chant sang, 
while he danced, as follows: 
* To-day the Englishman is dead, 
Who has different hair from oure— 
Come round to see the Englishman.’ 
“ His task over, he and his son, who ac- 
companied him in the ceremony, retired with 
a suitable present of beads.” 


Fourteen days were required to fully pre- 
pare the body for its long journey, and it was 
sewed in tarred suail-cloth, {t was arranged 


| 


LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNEY. 


that it should be borne upon the shoulders 
of two men. The property of the master 
was carefully preserved, and every precau- 
tion was taken against the possibility of los- 
ing the records and note-books. 


“ Jacob Wainwright was asked to carve 
an inscription on the large Mvula-tree which 
stands by the place where the body rested, 
stating the name of Dr. Livingstone and the 
date of his death, and, before leaving, the 
men gave strict injunctions to Chitambo to 
keep the grass cleared away, 80 as to save it 
from the bush-fires which annually sweep 
over the country and destroy so many trees, 
Besides this, they erected close to the spot 
two high, thick posts, with an equally strong 
cross-piece, like a lintel and door-posts in 
form, which they painted thoroughly with the 
tar that was intended for the boat. This 
sign, they think, will remain for a long time, 
from the solidity of the timber. Belore part- 
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ing with Chitambo, they gave him a large tin 
biscuit-box and some newspapers, which 
would serve as evidence to all future travel- 
ers that a white man had been at his vil- 
lage.” 


Then the journey began, and a strange 
one it was, The news of the death of the 
great traveler had spread over the region 
with almost incredible rapidity, Some of the 
chiefs were affected with sorrow and some 
with superstitious fear, and as, in its march, 
the caravan encountered one or the other of 
these magnates, its course was easy or dan- 
gerous, Chawendé’s town, for instance, they 
had to take by force, so afraid were the in- 
habitants of the sinister burden that the trav- 
elers bore; while other head-men not only 


| granted shelter with great freedom, but gave 


them presents and guides without pay. 
The course was gencrally a northeasterly 


[Fesrvary (3, 





onefthe objective point being the southeastern 
extremity of Lake Tanganyika. This stage 
was accomplished in very good time, and 
then the course lay in the direction of Up. 
yanyembe. 

In the mean time the Livingstone Relief 
Expedition, which had advanced from the 
coast with the object of giving aid to the 
explorer, had arrived at Kiwihara, and Chuma 
left his caravan upon its approach to go 
on with the exact news of Livingstone’s 
death. 

Upon the arrival of the troop with its 
burden, Lieutenant Cameron, who had charge 
of the expedition, raised the question among 
his officers whether it would be advisable to 
carry the body to the coast, and whether it 
would not be an entirely proper and grateful 
act to inter it upon the spot where it then 





ments 
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rested. However just and discreet such # 
proposition may have been, one cannot but 
fancy that it fell like a thunder-bolt upon the 
ears of the faithful fellows who had already 
borne the burden so many weary leagues uD 
bidden, and for sheer love of what they 
thought proper under the circumstances. For 
tunately, the idea was not entertained by 
those who had influence, and the remains of 
Livingstone were once more intrusted to his 
old servants. 

After some days of rest, they started onet 
more. But they met with a formidable ob- 
stacle almost at the very start. This was the 
disinclination of the people along the way @ 
receive in their lands and villages the dead 
body of Livingstone. So great did this trot 
ble promise to become that it was clear, 
the plan of sending it to the coast was to be 





carried out, that strategy must be employe? 
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As quickly as possible, a device was pro- 
posed and adopted : 


“ Unobserved, the men removed the corpse 
of the deceased explorer from the package in 
yhich it had hitherto been conveyed, and 
puried the bark case in the hut in the thicket 
ground the village in which they had placed 
it The object now was to throw the villagers 
of their guard by making: believe that they 
bad relinquished the attempt to carry the 
body to Zanzibar. They feigned that they 
bad abandoned their task, having changed 
their minds, and that it must be sent back to 
Tayanyembe to be buried there. In the 
nean time the corpse, of necessity, had to 
be concealed in the smallest space possible if 
they were actually to convey it secretly for 
the future; this was quickly managed. 

“Susi and Chuma went into the wood and 
stripped off a fresh length of bark from an 
Ngombe-tree ; in this the remains, conven- 
jntly prepared as to length, were pluced, 
the whole being surrounded with calico in 
such a manner as to appear like an ordinary 
traveling bale, which was then deposited with 
the rest of the goods. They next proceeded 
to gather a fagot of mapira-stalks, cutting 
them in lengths of six feet or so, and swath- 
ing them round with cloth to imitate a dead 
bodyabout to be buried. This done, a paper, 
folded so as to represent a letter, was duly 
placed in a cleft stick, according to the na- 
tive letter-carrier’s custom, and six trustwor- 
thy men were told off ostensibly to go with 
the corpse to Unyanyembe. With due so- 
lemnity the men set out; the villagers were 
only too thankful to see it, and no one sus- 
pected the ruse. It was near sundown. The 
bearers of the package held on their way till 
fiirly beyond all chance of detection, and 
then began to dispose of their load. The 
mapira-sticks were thrown one by one far 
away into the jungle, and, when all were dis- 
posed of, the wrappings were cunningly got 
rid of in the same way. Going farther on, 
first one man, and then another, sprang clear 
from the path into the long grass, to leave 
no trace of footsteps, and the whole party 
teturned by different ways to their compan- 
ions, who had been anxiously waiting for them 
during the night. No one could detect the 
real nature of the ordinary-looking bale, and 
now, devoid of fear, the villagers granted 
them shelter and free passage without ques- 
tion,” 





The remainder of the journey to the coast 


was uneventful. The tried men gave up their 
charge to the English authorities at Baga- 
moio, a town opposite Zanzibar, and their 
duty was performed. There was a sad part- 
ing with the remains of the brave man that 
five at least of the Africans had known and 
traveled with for years, The published vol- 
umes of Livingstone’s “ Last Journals” deal 
but barely with many subjects upon which it 
would have been competent for them to ad- 
Vise the reader, and the transfer of the re- 
mains from the care of the caravan to the 
care of the English is one of them, A few 
words only do the duty of setting forth what 
must have been a peculiarly solemn transac- 
tion, the editor confining his last few para- 
graphs to the description of the porters’ just 
‘dlaims to more considerate treatment by the 
Roglish Government. It appears that no 
‘ooner was their work accomplished than cold 
Meatment at the hands of the English be- 
‘ame their lot. They (the principal men) 
Were even refused passage to Zanzibar, thirty 
miles, in company with their trust, but were 
“parated from it at the edge of the wilder- 
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ness through which they had brought it with 


so much care and fidelity. It truly remains 
that some mark of English gratitude should be 
shown to these brave fellows. 

The body of Livingstone was carried to 
his native country, and it rests in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, in company with many great 
ones, but with none having greater claims to 
honor and reverence. 

The inscription above his tomb is this: 


BROUGHT BY FAITHFUL HANDS 
OVER LAND AND SEA, 
HERE RESTS 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE, 


MISSIONARY, TRAVELER, PHILANTHROPIST, 
BORN MARCH 19, 1818, 
AT BLANTYRE, LANARKSHIRE, 
DIED MAY 1, 1873, 
AT CHITAMBO’S VALLEY, ULALA. 
FOR THIRTY YEARS HIS LIFE WAS SPENT IN 
UNWEARIED EFFORT TO EVANGELIZE 
THE NATIVE RACES, TO EXPLORE 
THE UNDISCOVERED SECRETS, 
AND ABOLISH THE DESOLATING SLAVE-TRADE OF 
CENTRAL AFRICA, 

WHERE WITH HIS LAST WORDS HE WROTE: 
“ALL I CAN DO IN MY SOLITUDE IS, MAY 
HEAVEN'S RICH BLESSING COME 
DOWN ON EVERY ONE, AMERICAN, ENGLISH, 
TURK, WHO WILL HELP 
TO HEAL THIS OPEN SORE OF THE WORLD.” 





MARCELLA. 
A RUSSIAN IDYL. 
A STORY IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 


(FROM THE FRENCH.) 


CHAPTER I. 


T was in the summer of 1857 that I re- 
turned to my own country after an ab- 
sence which had lasted nearly ten years. My 
impatience to see my native land again had 
become by little and little a malady, a fever, 
of which I was cured only when I breathed 
anew the air of our villages, balmy with 
thyme and absinthe; only when I saw again 
the linen smocks and straw hats of our peas- 
ants, the black caftans and skull-caps of our 
Jews. I doubt if ever in my life I have been 
80 gay, 80 supremely contented, or if I shall 
ever be again to the sume degree, as during 
those happy days; and it was in this state 
of mind that I met by chance in an inn on 
the grand highway the dearest friend of my 
childhood, Count Alexandre Komarof. 

As little boys, we had fought furious bat- 
tles with pasteboard soldiers; playing brig- 
ands, we each had carried off more than 
one bruise and bump; so, in meeting again, 
full-grown men, it was understood at once 
that we should not part as suddenly as we 
had met, and that I should be for some weeks 
the count’s guest and his companion in the 
chase. In this daily intimacy, coursing 
across fields, marshes, and forests, the in- 
stinctive syinpathy of childhood was not 
slow to become a strong and manly friend- 
ship. Older than myself by some years, 
Alexandre was yet scurcely eight-and-twenty. 





He was tall, slender, with muscles of iron ; 
his full chest gave to his carriage an impos- 
ing dignity. His head, with its austere feat- 
ures, his serious eyes deep-set in their orbits, 
his red-blond hair, and his close-cut beard, 
offered the true type of the native of Little 
Russia. There was in him something of the 
savage, indomitable nature of the Cossack ; 
his manner was brusque, almost ferocious ; if 
he gathered a plum, the branch it grew on 
remained in his hand, He was one of those 
men whose will is stronger than Nature or 
destiny ; but, however cold, however rough 
his exterior, and sarcastic his language, he 
had an upright and cultivated mind, asso- 
ciated with rare probity of intentions and 
fine sensibilities, Never once did imagina- 
tion gain the ascendency over him, and this 
gave him a firmness which never failed him, 
Notwithstanding his youth, it was said that 
he disdained women—indeed, that he was a 
misanthrope. 


One evening—we had exterminated snipe 
enough, and were taking tea, after having 
changed our boots and disordered vestments 
—I questioned him on these subjects, He 
began to smile. 

“The whole thing is very simple,” he 
said. ‘Instead of gaming and paying court 
to some femme incomprise, I work like a peas- 
ant in order to make my worn-out lands val- 
uable; instead of making new debts, I pay 
my father’s. For the rest, I disdain women 
80 little that I think seriously of marrying.” 

“Tea?” 

“Myself. Order will be a stranger here 
so long as there is no mistress of the house,” 

“Very well; and where will you find this 
necessary article?” 

“T wish to find her,” replied my friend, 
with gay assurance, “and for this reason I 
shall find her!” 

“T admire the courage which leads you to 
marry in an age like this,” 

“Why not?” said the count. ““I have 
no fear that my wife will betray me, for I 
shall be careful in choosing the ‘ physician of 
my honor.’ Yet, that would not be enough. 
I wish to be happy, and to see a happy wife 
at my side. I will tell you another time how 
I count upon accomplishing this. I have my 
ideas; but you are fatigued—you are dying 
for sleep ? ” 

“ Not the least in the world,” 

“A truce to compliment—that is quite 
apparent! I add but one word more, I shall 
take care not to install here the creature that 
is called a woman of fashion. I have served 
a long apprenticeship, and I do not wish now 
to lose the benefit of it.” 

“They say that you have been a man of 
gallantry,” I said, 

“Just as they say I am now a misan- 
thrope. Believe me, I have kept my heart 
intact in the midst of an agitated existence. 
Yet I have coursed with loose reins, At 
twenty I had been in foreign countries, 1 
have frequented the universities of Germany 
and the schools of agriculture ; I have visited 
Italy, Spain, France, England, Russia, Amer- 
ica, and the East—everywhere opening my 
eyes and my ears, I have seen much, I have 
lived much, and adventures have not been 
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lacking to me. I have loved, and I have | one, neither relatives, friends, neighbors, not 


been beloved; I have suffered, and I have 
made to suffer. At last, I held the world in 
horror; and then came the desire to find 
again simplicity of life, and my natal glebe. 
One night, | do not know why, but there 
came all at once to my memory a story told 
by my nurse—you remember it, no doubt— 
* Le Conte bleu de Bonheur,’ ‘ The Fairy-Tale 
of Happiness?’ ” 

*T do not recall it,” I said. 

“Will you hear it?” 

“T listen.” 

“Once there were three 
lived in a great, black forest not far from the 


brothers who 


blue sea. 
One day the eldest said: ‘ Behind the forest 


| 
| 


They dwelt there entirely alone. | 


there is a high mountain, and behind the | 


mountain there is a vast and fertile country.’ 
The second said: ‘ Behind the forest there is 
yet a blue sea, and beyond this sea there are 
wealthy cities.’ And the third said; ‘God 
knows if we may find there also trees like 
those of our own forest, and birds that sing 
like those of our woods.’ 
plied, ‘We will set off in search of happi- 
ness,’ and the second repeated, ‘ Yes, we will 
set off in search of happiness ;’ but the third 
said nothing. 

“They saddled their horses, their good 


But the eldest re- ! 


black horses, and seized their lances, their 


good sharp lances, and set off, all three, in 
pursuit of happiness. The eldest passed the 
mountains, and entered the vast, fertile coun- 
try. The second crossed the blue sea in a 
ship to visit the rich cities ; they sought eve- 
rywhere for happiness, and found it not. The 
youngest, he did not go far, only to the skirt 
of the forest; then his heart came up in his 
throat, and he said to his black horse, ‘ We 
will do much better to go back to our home 
in the great, black forest... And he turned 
his bridle. Then the trees began to murmur 
softly, and inclined toward him to salute 
him; the birds followed him, hopping from 
branch to branch, and singing with full 
throats; and the forest seemed to say, ‘Thou 
hast done well to return!’ And, when he 
arrived at the door of his house, he saw a 
young woman with golden hair seated on the 
threshold spinning, while at her side a cat 
purred in the sun. And he asked the woman 
with the golden hair, ‘Who are you?’ and 
she looked at him with her large, soft, brown 
eyes, and, smiling, answered, ‘I am Happi- 
ness!’ 

“ Your legend is very pretty,” I said. 

“T had recalled it opportunely,” my friend 
replied. ‘“ Homesié¢kness gained upon me. I 
had no rest until the day that I saw once 
more our wooden church with its Greek cross, 








and then old Hendrik coming forward to as- | 


sist me in descending from the carriage, while 
my father politely lifted his hat as if saluting 
a stranger of distinction, to throw himself 
the next moment weeping on my neck. 

“T found great changes at home. My 
mother was dead. 
chateau, and the 
state; but I was in my own home. I had an 
explanation with 
honor. Ile me the reins. From that 
time I earthed 


his burrow. 


gave 


Solitude reigned in the | 
property was in a pitiable | 


my father; I touched his | 


myself here like a badger in | 
Up to this hour I have seen no | 


even my old nurse, who lives at Zolobad, on 
the other side of the forest. I strangled 
down every thing that resembled sentiment, 
in order to lead here the idyllic existence of a 
machine for thrashing wheat! Our lands 
were not only neglected, they were burdened 
with debts. I got it into my head, however 
chimerical it seemed to all at home, to re- 
establish order in our affairs, I have suc- 
ceeded, without help from any one, by the 
sole efforts of my will. But, best of all to me, 


I have found confidence in my energy, which |; 


rises above all privations and all drudgeries. 

“ My father had time to see how all grew 
into prosperous shape by little and little ; 
then he died in his turn; I lost him six 
months ago. Since his death, I live alone 
with old Hendrik, who is past seventy years ; 
but I know that I shall not always be alone. 
Each time I return in the evening, covered 
with dust and burnt by the sun, it seems to 
me I shall find on my threshold the woman 
with golden hair, though as yet I find nothing 
but the old hound, blind and lame, who wags 
his tail as soon as he recognizes my step.” 

We both remained silent several minutes. 
Then I hazarded a question as to the qualities 
his wife must have. 

“ Above all,” he said, “ she must be hand- 
some and stately. No marriage is happy if 
the senses have not their legitimate part. 
Next, she must have an upright mind and a 
good heart; she must know how to work; 
and she must have houor, like a man’s.” 

* What do you mean by that ?” 

‘““T mean that the world will never be bet- 
ter while men obstinately set themselves to 
find the lack of probity an amiable thing in 
woman, and call it complacently a feminine 
weakness. Women should be habituated to 
understand that the laws of honor are the 
same for both sexes; then alone will union 
on the footing of equality be possible. As 
they are reared to-day, can any one recognize 
in them these natural rights ?” 

“ Very well; you will then have to bring 
up a wife yourself.” 

He looked at me with an air of surprise. 

“You are perhaps right,’ he said, at 
length. “But here is Hendrik, yawning in 
the antechamber, and you, too, have your 
eyes half shut. Good-night, my friend.” 

“ Good-night.” 

We separated. When [saw him next day 
at breakfast, “ Imagine,” he said to me, “ last 
night I dreamed, with open eyes; I saw my 
nurse, seated by my bed, telling her old legend, 
and at her feet sat Happiness, a woman young 
and beautiful. What surprises me is that 
her hair was not golden, but chestnut. She 
had a distaff in her hand, and was spinning. 
[ leaned on my elbow, the better to contem- 
plate this ravishing unkuown vision, when 
she lifted her face to me, and I recognized 
her by her eyes.” 

“Yes, she has blue eyes,” the old servant 
Ifendrik said, in a tranquil voice, as he 
brushed with his napkin the back of the 
count’s chair. 

* Are you a dunce ?” said the count ; “of 
whom are vou speaking? Who is it that has 
blue eyes?” 


“ Marcella,” Hendrik said. 





“Marcella! Who is Marcella?” 
Alexandre, confounded. 

“Why, she is the granddaughter of of 
Hania, the daughter of Nikita Tchornochenko, 
who lives at Zolobad,” replied the brave Hep. 
drik, simply, never suspecting the impression 
he bad made. 

“My nurse has a granddaughter,” gop. 
tinued the count, “ with chestnut hair,” 

“ And blue eyes, without doubt, my lord, 
added Hendrik. 

“ You know her?” 

“They say she is # fine slip of a girl 
beautiful, good, and no fool.” 

The count fell into a profound reverie, 

“ This is odd,” he said, at last. “ Oneof 
these days we will make a visit to the olj 
woman.” 

It was night when, the next day, we lef 
the Grokhovo Marsh and reached Zolobad, 
The village slept. We heard only the Jugu 
brious cry of the owl and the toc-toe of 
worms in the trunks of dead trees along the 
road ; the gurgling of invisible streams, and 
the distant baying of hounds from time to 
time, when the stronger voice of the forest 
night-wind did not stifle these feebler sounds, 
Here and there a thread of light escaped 
through the closed shutters, and the murmur 
of a monotonous prayer like a funcral-chant 
resounded in some cottage. The count showed 
me a farm on the right of the road, where, 
behind a hedge of thorn, a great white dog 
stood sentinel. 

“There my nurse lives,” he said, “but! 
see no light, They have already retired; we 
will not rouse them.” 

We had not gone a hundred paces When 
the north wind brought us the notes of s 
song, which seemed addressed to us; an odi 
melody, and a voice more remarkable still. 

“Do you know that air?” asked the 
count; and he stopped to listen. 

“It is the song of Hricion,” * he said. 

At this moment the forest was still; the 
dogs in the village and the owl were silest 
also. The streams alone continued theit 
melancholy murmur; and it was possible t 
distinguish the words which this melody, 
full of languishing sadness, bore afar: 


asked 


** Seek not the spinners 
Who spin by night ; 
Deeds full of darkness 
Are done in their sight. 
Seest thou the fire shine? 
Soul! ‘tis too late ! 
Vidma has won thee— 
Yield to thy fate!" 

“Tt is a woman’s voice,” said the count; 
“one of those alto voices that seem to come 
from the unfathomable depths of the soul.” 

And again the sounds floated around & 
like friendly spirits who wished to warn Us. 


—_~- — 


CHAPTER II. 


We had lost ourselves in the wood. The 
sun was already very low; his rays pierced 


between the reddening stems of the trees thi 
dil 





* A popular song among the Russians of Galicit 
It alludes to the night-gatherings, in which won® 
meet to spin, gossip, tell stories, shell corn, 
give themselves up to all sorts of superstitio® 
practices. Vidma is a sorceress. 
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jad us captive, and that seemed to rise be- 
fre us only to make us prisoners anew. 

“J should grow angry,” said the count, 
“if this were not my fault. I wish you would 
abuse me soundly.” 


“Tam notin the least disturbed,” I re- | 


plied, gayly ; “we are doing very well here, 
[am sure.” 

And I seated myself on the platform of a 
tree-stump freshly hewn, its concentric rings 
till visible in the twilight in clearly-marked 
fbrous lines. 

“The wisest thing will be to halt,” re- 


plied my friend, “to eat our remaining pro- | 


risions, and to halloo from time to time. 


There will be some one passing — hunter, | 


wood-cutter, or some chance girl gathering 
mushrooms.” 
He made a hollow with his hands before 


his mouth, and began to cry, “ Hoop! hoop!” | 
| hind her head in two long tresses interlaced 


Her large blue eyes ap- | 


“Hoop! hoop!” replied the forest. 

Then we both began to call; but echo 
ilone made reply. Tired at last, we stretched 
ourselves on the fir-leaves which covered the 
ground, and prepared to empty our last bot- 
tleand eat the fragments of our cold meats. 
An hour. passed. We talked and ate; our 
“Hoop! hoop!” now and then troubling the 
tilence of the forest. Already twilight veiled 


al objects, even those within our reach ; and | 


yet no reply, no friendly voice, came to our 
deliverance. 

“Come,” said the count, “we will make 
one more attempt. Let us finish by going 
out of this undergrowth.” 

He had scarcely announced his resolution 
when the sound of a voice fell on our ears— 
itwas the deep, sweet voice we had heard a 
few nights before in the village, and the 
words were the same: 

“ Seek not the spinners 
Who spin by night—" 


“Hoop! hoop!” I eried, with all the 
strength of my lungs. 
* Deeds full of darkness 
Are done in their sight.” 

Borne on the waves of the melancholy 
melody, the voice floated, seeming to come 
nearer, 

“Oho! the sorceress 


“where are you ?”’ 


” 


eried the count ; 


“ Seest thou the fire shine ? 
Soul! *tis too late!” 

The voice was already quite near us when 

she ended the second couplet— 
‘* Vidma has won thee— 
Yield to thy fate!” 

I saw, through the trees, the tall, slight 
figure of a young peasant-girl, who came 
toward us, 

“What do you want?” she said, in a 


low voice, stopping at a short distance, and | 


casting on us a look firm, almost hostile. 
“We are lost!" 
“Do not run through the wood if you do 


tot know the way,” replied the young girl. 


She said this in a tone of reprimand. 


count. He seemed absorbed in dumb con- 


templation before this young creature, who | 


held herself aloof in a courageous, almost im- 
Perious attitude, as if she had a conscious- 
ness of her virginal royalty. The brightness 


| which rejoice the heart. 








| said, after a while. 
I kept silent, and turned toward the | 


MARCELLA. 


of purity shone in each fold of her snowy 


chemisette, as well as over her whole person 


and the features of ker face. 
She was beautiful indeed, but not with 


| that beauty which inflames at first sight, and 
It was of a more | 


arcuses stormy passions. 
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| am rich; you shall live in my castle, you 


shall dress in satin and velvet, you shall 
have jewels and furs; you shall not go out 
except in a coach drawn by four horses, white 


} as milk.” 


elevated nature, bright with those graces | 


She was tall and 
The contour of her person was 
She wore, with 


slender. 
graceful, full, and, round. 
singular grace, the coquettish costume of 


our peasants—the looped petticoat, and the | 


smooth-fitting corsage of blue cloth, with a 
puffed chemise. Her bare neck and arms 
were brown, her hands bearing traces of 
toil. Her face, a perfect oval, with the most 
harmonious lines, was also burnt by the sun. 


| Her lips were of a carnation red; her silken 


The poor girl had turned crimson, 

“Why do you insult me?” she cried, in a 
voice broken by a sob. 

“T have not meant to insult you,’’ he said, 

“ By what right do you speak to me thus?” 
she continued. “ The good God has made all 
men after the same fashion; your being a 
count is nothing; before him I am worth as 
much as you. Why do you offend me?” 

“But see, yourself,” said the count; “you 


| are a beautiful girl; you please me; what is 


hair, of a clear chestnut, hung in light curls | 


from a forehead noble and pure, and fell be- 


with red ribbons. 
peared still larger and more luminous in the 
sombre frame of their long lashes. 

“Ts she not the type of the Fornarina?” 


the count said to me in French, without turn- | 


| ing his eyes from her. 


The young girl knew he spoke of her. 
Without giving me time to reply, she said, 
frowning with anger : 

“What do you want with me, then? 
What you saying, two, between 
you?” 

“ We have lost our way,” said the count ; 
“ will you conduct us?” 

“You do not know, then, how to guide 
yourselves by the sun, or by the trees ?” she 
said, in a contemptuous tone. 

“ How is that ?” 

“Look,” she said, striking with her hand 
the trunk of the nearest tree, “ what do vou 
see there ?” 

“Some moss.” 

“* And here?” 
side of the trunk. 

“ Here I see nothing. 

“That is it,’ she continued. 
these trees; they are all mossy, but on one 


are you 


; lost again.” 


to be done? Do you think perchance I might 
marry you?” * 

“ T do not dream,” she said, with a laugh 
of scorn. “ How could you and I live to- 
gether? Like a horse and cat harnessed to 
the same cart. But, if you say I am not good 
enough to be your wife, I reply to you, I my- 
self, that I am too good to be your mistress,” 

“You are a brave girl,’ the count said, 
warmly; “I love you still better now, Give 
me your hand.” 

She hesitated, 

“Give me your hand,” he repeated, in a 
tone of authority which admitted no reply, 
and she obeyed. They took up their march 
again, side by side, without a word more, 
until we emerged from the forest. It was 
night, and the stars were already shining. 

“This is the path,” the young girl said, 
extending her arm; “behind the image of the 
Virgin, you take the right. You cannot get 
She stooped, plucked a flower, 
and stood immovable two paces from us, 

“Where do you live ?” asked the count. 

She did not reply, and did not budge. 

* Where can I see you again ¥” my friend 


| insisted, 


She touched the opposite | 


“ Examine | 


side only, and always on the same side; and | 


there, where the moss is found, is always the | 


| 
| 


north.” A smile disclosed her teeth of pearl. | 


“Will you show us the road?” said the 
count, 

“To go whither ?” 

“To Lesno.” 

“Very well. Follow me.” 

She set off, we following her. 

“ What is your name ?” asked the count, 
after a few minutes. 

She did not reply. 

“T asked you your name,” he repeated, 
with a shade of haughtiness. 

“Do I ask you your name?” she retorted, 
in a freezing tone. 

“She is not lacking in logic, the little 
sorceress !”’ murmured the count to me. 

“Where did you get those eyes?” he 


pressed forward. The count quickened his 
pace, and walked by her side. 
me,” he said. 

She looked at him from under her low- 
ered brow ; but this look spoke clearly. 

“ Come with me,” insisted my friend ; “I 





Instead of replying, she | 


“You please | 


“Why do you wish to sce me ?” she re 
plied, casting a strange look at him. 

He looked at her for some time in si- 
lence. 

“So be it!” he said at last. “I shall 
know how to find you. For the present, 
thanks, and good-night.” 

He extended his hand toward her, and, 
seeing that she bid her own in the folds of 
her petticoat, he caught it, shook it cordially, 
bowed as he released it, and set forward in 
the path she had just indicated. 

“ Good-night!” she cried after us, when 
we had already taken several steps; and then 
she ran nimbly away, along the edge of the 
forest. m 

The count watched her receding figure. 
He saw the white folds of her chemisette 
gleam in the darkness. 

“That woman must be mine,” he mur- 
mured. 

“ And how?” 

“IT do not know yet, myself; but I feel 
that she will be, that she is, mine.” 

The next day he came to my apartments 
at a much earlier hour than usual. He paced 
up and down my chamber several minutes 
without saying a word; he had a disturbed, 
almost bewildered, air. At last he paused 


| before the window, and said, in a low voice, 


as if he did not address himself to me: 
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“Do you believe in second-sight ?”’ 

“ Why do you ask the question ?” 

“ Well, I believe in it; my mother was a 
clairvoyant. She had presentiments of things 
which did not happen until long enough af- 
terward ; and I—” 

“ You !—I should say you were a dreamer, 
if I did not know you.” 

“Tam not a dreamer; but I have strange 
presentiments which come to. me suddenly, 
which fix themselves in my mind in spite of 
me, and end by becoming veritable visions. 
And they always realize themselves in every 
point.” 

“ What is the presentiment that agitates 
you now?” 

“T have told you I wish to marry,” said 
the count; “let that be the point of depart- 
ure. Then, I have seen, in a dream, my nurse, 
and at her feet Happiness, under the form of 
a woman, with chestnut hair and large blue 
eyes. This woman is the unknown girl of 
the forest ; and this unknown girl is Marcel- 
la, the granddaughter of my nurse, and — 
you will see—this Marcella will be my wife.” 

“ Have you lost your wits ?” 

“IT know what I am saying; and I add, 
that I shall be happy with her as mortal 
never was before.” 

“ Are you fully resolved ?” 

“A fig for resolutions! I see that this 
will be. I have seen Marcella, not in her 
peasant’s costume, but in a velvet robe, 
trimmed with ermine, and surrounded by 
her children. This afternoon we will go to 


see my nurse; and Marcella will be seated, 
spinning, on the threshold of her cottage.” 


—.+— 


CHAPTER III. 


I covutp not defend myself against a cer- 
tain degree of emotion, when, the evening of 
the next day, crossing the village of Zolo- 
bad, we approached the farm of Nikita Tchor- 
nochenko. As yet we had seen no one, The 
gate of the hedge was half open. The wolf- 
dog was chained, and contented himself by 
following us with his small, sharp eyes. In 
the court stood a peasant’s wagon, the bed 
made of osiers and resting on four wheels, to 
which were harnessed three little lean, brown 
horses, among them a mare suckling her colt, 
which tugged away with an air of perfect beati- 
tude, from time to time tossing its head, and 
jingling the little bell suspended from its 
neck. As soon as we passed the wagon, the 
wooden house, whitewashed and covered with 
smoked thatch, stood before us, and on its 
threshold sat a young girl with a distaff in her 
hand, while beside her a white cat stretched 
itself in the sun and looked at us with blink- 
ing eyes. The young girl lifted her face and 
trembled; she was the unknown woman of 
the forest. 

“You are Marcella?” asked the count. 

“What do you desire?” she replied. 

“‘Is your grandmother at home ?” 

“She is. Give yourselves the trouble to 
enter.” 

We went in. In the middle of a tidy 
chamber there sat, on a stool, a little lad of 
about eight years, coifed with an earthen 
pot; while a man busied himself in cropping 








the youngster’s hair with scissors which he 
guided along the contourof the pot. The boy 
made a grimace, like a convict on his way to 
execution. 

“ Where is Hania, my nurse?” asked the 
count, 

“What is wanted ?” replied a voice in the 
adjoining chamber. A moment after, a ven- 
erable matron, erect and tall, with snow-white 
hair, stood in the door-way. Her eyes rested 
on the count. ““My God!” she cried, in a 
hesitating vuice, “can it be possible—is it 
you, Sacha?” 

Already the count was hanging on her 
neck, and the old woman, sobbing, covered 
his bronzed face with kisses. 

“Sacha, my child, my dear child!” she 
repeated in stammeringaccents. “Glory be to 
God! how well you look! and this beard you 
wear!—Come, all of you! Marcella, Nikita, 
Eve, come! bere is my child, my Sacha!” 

In the twinkling of an eye the house was 
full, and the curious young heads gathered 
around us. 

“This is my son-in-law, Nikita Tchorno- 
chenko,” said the nurse. ‘“ Come, now, salute 
Monsieur the Count.” 

“ Monsieur, I make you my reverence,” 
said the man, with alittle embarrassment, but 
without quitting the scissors which he still 
held in his hand. “ You have been very kind 
to come to see us. But where, then, is Mar- 
cella?” 

Marcella approacked. “This is my sec- 
ond daughter,” continued Nikita—“ here is 
the eldest.” A very pretty young woman 
with black hair and an Oriental profile, hold- 
ing a baby in her arms, bowed and smiled. 
“This is my daughter Eve, and there is Bo- 
dak, her husband”—he pointed with his 
finger to a young peasant, who came forward 
and kissed the count’s shoulder—“ they have 
already three children, and mine are still 
there.—Come nearer, Liska!” He caught at 
a young savage of fourteen years, and dragged 
her half by force—we could only see her 
pretty round chin; all the rest of her face 
was hidden in the sleeve of her chemise; 
“and this one, this is Vachkon.” That was 
the urchin who still sat on his stool, coifed in 
his pot, mouth open, not daring to budge. 

The old woman was too happy to talk; so 
she contented herself with smiling on her fos- 
ter-son. 

“How handsome and strong you are!” 
she said, at last. “ And you have become a 
splendid man. I kaow all, every thing; old 
Hendrik has told me. I shouldalready have 
been to see you, but I no longer have the 
limbs of twenty.—Marcella, bring something 
—a little milk, my darling.” 

Marcella did not reply. Her large eyes 
remained fixed with a singular expression of 
curiosity and admiration upon the count. 

“We haven’t any thing very good,” said 
the grandmother, “ but I think there are some 
curds, some cheese, and some bread; you 
know, my dear Sacha, how it is with us.” 

“That is all that is necessary,” said the 
count; “make no ceremony with us. My 
friend is a fellow-countryman.” 

The old woman conducted us into the sec- 
ond chamber, and invited us to take seats on 
the ledge which ran along the large, green 





stove, Nikita drew the table to us, while the- 
nurse took Marcella by the hand and led her 
to the count. 

“ Look at her,” she said, tenderly; “ this. 
is my spoiled child, like you. She is a good 
girl—eighteen years old, straight as a young 
tree, and a brave heart—yours is no better! 
Look you, my Sacha! if you were not 
count, a great lord, and she were not a peas. 
ant, here would be a wife for you!” she 
whispered. 

“What are you saying, grandmother?” 
interrupted Marcella, blushing to the whites 
of her eyes, as the count scrutinized her. 

“Well, well, nothing bad,” said the ol¢ 
woman. “ Bringnow your curds; bring, too, 
some sweet milk for the children.” Marcellz 
went out and soon returned with a large par 
of curds well set ; she was followed by Liska, 
who consented at last to let us see her little 
retroussé nose and bronze tresses, and by 
Vachkon, whom they had relieved of his coif. 
fure. Liska carried a ball of butter, yellow 
as gold, and a cheese, resting on large green 
leaves ; Vachkon, a loaf of black bread. Mar- 
cella’s father gave us two wooden spoons, and 
the count took his hunting-knife to cover our 
slices of bread with butter and cheese. 

All the family looked at us eating. The 
old peasant smoked his pipe; the grandmoth- 
er sat with her hands crossed on her knees;, 
Eve rocked her baby; Marcella had taken 
up her distaff again. The son-in-law oft Ni- 
kita came afterward, with a second bowl. 

“Good mother,” he said, “here is the 
milk for the children.” 

“Very well,” she said, “put it on the 
floor ; but where are the little ones ?” 

Eve put her year-old baby on the floor; 
then she brought the two others, who were 
from two to four years old, and put a wooden 
spoon in the hand of each. The three little 
marmots, seated round their porringer, dipped 
their spoons in the milk and supped it noisi- 
ly. The sun enameled the floor with squares 
of gold; the cat slept on the ledge of the 
stove; the swallows, nestling in the rafters 
of the ceiling, came and went through the 
open door, and with low twitterings offered 
full beaks to their hungry and greedy young. 

The noise which the three babies made 
had been heard. All at once there came out 
from under the stove a little adder, which 
hurried so to reach the platter that a second 
adder, joining his company, could scarcely 
keep up with him. I arose, thinking the chil 
dren were menaced with danger. 

“Do not be disturbed, monsieur,” said 
the old nurse; “these are family serpents. 
They have their nest under the stove, and you 
may see them run as soon as they hear the 
sound of the children’s spoons. They eat 
with the little ones, and often one or the 
other sleeps in the cradle with the baby.” 

“ This adder is a harmless creature,” said 
the count, “good-natured, and confiding, the 
friend of the peasant, and the playfellow of 
his children. You will see it in many houses, 
for they say it brings good luck.” 

The two adders had poised themselves 
their tails, and plunged their little slendet 
tongues over the edge of the platter into the 
milk, which they lapped with such eagernes* 
that the children began to fear for their s¥P 
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per. The eldest, with a deliberate aim, lifted 
his spoon and gave a tap on the head to the 
gnake that drank next to him. The snake 
glided away, crouched a moment, a little | 
frightened, looked around with his small, | 
black, malicious eyes, and then, passing be | 
hind his assailant, he took his place beside | 
the youngest, who seemed to inspire him 
with more confidence, and began his meal | 
afresh. 

“ A veritable idyl!” said the count. 

He did not hide the pleasure he felt at 
seeing himself surrounded by these honest 
people ; and I myself yielded to the influence 
of this middle world, so calm, so free from 
storms. I, too, had at this moment a distant 
rision of true happiness. 

Marcella sat a little apart. She spun, 
and seemed to pay no attention to us. 

“Look at her now,” the count said to 
me; “I cannot understand how I could, for 
oe instant, compare that spiritualized beauty 
to the Fornarina. It must have been be- 
cause I saw her dimly at: night. To-day she 
recalls to me another picture which expresses 
admirably the sublime sanctity of a feminine | 
mture noble and pure—the Samian Sibyl of | 
Guercino. But it is time to go.” 

He arose, kissed his nurse, shook hands 
vith the two men, then Eve and Liska, ca- 
rssed the children, and then, alone, ap- 
proached Marcella. 

“ Adieu!” he said. 

“May God give you all happiness!” she 
stid, her tranquil eyes fixed on his. 

“ And may He keep you as you are!” he 
replied, as he reverently kissed her fore- 
head. She trembled as his lips touched her, 
but did not refuse him. 

“Good-night,” he said. 

“Good-night,” she auswered. 

We traversed the village in silence to the 
edge of the forest. There the count sat 
down, an¢ his eyes sought the old thatched 
roof under which Marcella was born, and 
where her life, so simple, so calm, so pure, 
had thus far been spent. He remained a | 
lng time without speaking. Then he said, | 
ina low voice: 

“T love her.” 

“ Alexandre!” 

“What will you? I cannot help it.” 

“You, a man of superiority, and in such 
‘matter, not even to say to yourself, ‘ Be- 
Ware!’ ”? 

“True love is born with the first look 
that two souls exchange.” 

“Such a love is but a passion of the 
fenges.”” 

“ Acreed ! 





But it is the basis of all pro- 
found affection. Without it, there is no love, 
Mhappiness. Yet it is not all; one must 
Mtrest upon it. Pardon me, I believe I am 
Sying nonsensical things. I am not in a 
puilosophical vein this evening.” 

He arose, and, unknown to himself ap- 
prently, retraced kis way to the village, 
iawn by that mysterious force which com- 
mands the will. I followed him. It was 
black night. The stars twinkled in the open- 
gs among the white clouds. The count 
made the tour of the little farm, and stopped 
before the hedge, his elbows resting on the 
Pests that supported the gate. Some one 





| do for you?’ I asked her. 


felt his presence, perhaps, for the notes of a | showed me the stars twinkling over our heads. 
| Tell me what they are,’ she said. 


| 


well-known song came floating to us: ° 
“* Seek not the spinners—” 


The windows of the cottage brightened 
all at once with the reflection of a fire which 
grew rapidly, and in the red glare we saw 
Marcella before the hearth; she added some 
straw to the flames, and then threw herbs 
into a pot which was,on the fire. Her beau- 
tiful face wore a prophetic expression, and 
she said, in a loud voice, some words with- 
out connection, half-childish refrains, half- 
magical formulas. 

“Do you see her?” asked the count. 

“ What is she doing?” 

“It is an incantation,” he said. 

“ And addressed to whom ?” 

The count kept silence, and Marcella, as 
if replying to me, continued her song: 

* Seest thon the fire shine? 
Soul! ‘tis too late! 


Vidma has won thee— 
Yield to thy fate!” 


“And you have poison m your veins,” 
added the count. 

“What do you mean?” I said. 

“The end is tragic. She finishes by poi- 
soning him, that sorceress, through jealousy, 
I think. That song is a warning. I confess 
that these things move me; but the will can 
force even destiny. Go on,” he continued, 
addressing her, “‘make thy sorceries. Be- 
tween thee and me this will end well, just 
as in the story of my nurse. Thou art no 
witch; thou art the Happiness who waits for 


me on the threshold of that cottage, and I | 


shall present myself when the right time 
comes,” 

From this time Alexandre returned every 
evening to Zolobad; and I left him (¢éte-d-¢éte 
with Marcella as often as occasion offered. 
He showed no disquiet, attended to his affairs 
as usual, seemed careless, and almost gay. 
He spoke rarely of Marcella; his love was 
chaste and timid. 

One day I saw on his bureau an excellent 
water-color sketch of the “Samian Sibyl,” 
and was struck with the resemblance. 

“Oh,” said the count, “if you knew the 
original! When Marcella listens to me, her 
hands crossed on her knees, her head in- 
clined, coifed in the green kerchief from which 
her hair escapes in light waves, and falls over 
her temples, her eyes lifted as if in ecstasy, I 
think I see the beautiful Sibyl in flesh and 
blood in her sublime purity ; and, above all, I 
see her eyes, those shadowy stars burning 
with a celestial languor and a divine revela- 
tion. And that voice! I never grow weary 
listening to it. I love its veiled timbre as I 
love the sound of the organ, the voice of the 
forest, or the deep tones of a bell. Yester- 
day was her birthday; she is just eighteen. 
Hoping to please her, I brought her a coral 
necklace. She refused it, not through pride, 
but with a shade of sadness as if she re- 
proached me with having misunderstood her. 








‘Do you desire something else—what can I 
She hesitated a 
moment, and then, as I took her hand, ‘ Teach 
me,’ she said, with an affecting gesture. 
‘How ?’—for I did not understand her at 
once. With her beautiful brown hand she | 


‘Who 
holds the sun in the sky, and the moon? Ex- 
plain these wonders tome. Why do we see 
plants spring up and wither after a while? 
Why do beings come into the world, and why 
do they die? And what is their destiny?’ 
I gazed at her, holding her hand in mine, and 
tears mounted to my eyes.” 

For three weeks the count has given les- 
sons to his pupil. He works as usual about 
his affairs, and succeeds in every thing; but, 
his task once ended, he mounts his horse and 
takes the road to Zolobad. He arrives om 
dinarily at nightfall. Marcella awaits him on 
the door-step; she caresses his horse, and 
leads him to the stable as soon as his master 
dismounts. 

“ You are not tired ?” she asks him, when 
she begins her lesson. 

“Tam never tired,” he answers, smiling, 
and, wiping his forehead, he sets about his 
task. 

He teaches her to write, read, and cast ac- 
counts, but always takes care not to fatigue 
her. He is no dry school-master; he knows 
how to animate all subjects upon which he 
touches. Hanging on his lips, this ignorant 
girl becomes acquainted with the heroes of 
antiquity and the mysteries of Nature. The 
count brings her books, beginning with the 
masterpieces of Russian poetry, the songs of 
Kolsof, “ Dead Souls,” the “ Memories of a 
Hunter,” and “ Oneghine.” 

When he remounts his horse, Marcella 
holds his stirrup, and thanks him in a few 
trembling words. Once even she kissed his 
hand. 

‘The other day I found him occupied with ° 
“Faust.” “Do you propose to write a com- 
mentary ?” I asked. 

“No; I am translating.” 

“Let us see.”—I took a leaf—‘ In the 
dialect of Little Russia, and in prose! Is it 
your intention to have it printed ?” 

“ Heaven forbid! It is for Marcella.” 

“Aha! this is serious, then! Are you 
persuaded that she will profit by your teach- 
ings ?” 

“T have never met a human soul so thirs- 
ty as hers for light and truth. And how 
she seizes the faintest glimpses ! ” 

“ You have finished, then, by penetrating 
her character ?” 

“T begin to understand her. She is called 
heady ; but she never contradicts, though she 
does not always approve. She is called proud 
because she does not blush at every turn like 
most girls, and because she has a glance 
frank and loyal. If she is proud, it is the 
touching pride of a virgin and a majesty in- 
nate. They say, too, that she is taciturn. 
She does, indeed, talk but little; yet she lis- 
tens ; she opens her eyes; she seems to have 
a profound intuition for all things. Her true 
nature, in my opinion, is a serene gravity. I 
have never seen her either sad or silly. She 
laughs rarely; but on her face there beams 
as it were a smile from within. She resem- 
bles her father. In general, do not forget 
this: when you ohoose a wife, criticise above 
all her father, then her mother, and if possi- 
ble her grandparents. Now, my nurse, the 
grandmotteer, and the mother of Marcella, and 
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above all her father—what magnificent blood ! 
She comes of a good race.” 

“Her father seems to me a little suspi- 
cious,” 

“ And so he is,” said the count. “ He is 
the true type of our peasants, with their good 
qualities and their defects—prudent, taciturn, 
distrustful, good to a fault, with an invinci- 
ble tenacity in their opinions ; difficult to per- 
suade, and still more difficult to convince; 
the slaves of old usages, slow in all things, 
but, when moved, giving the whole weight 
of their heavy nature; like the huge rock, dif- 
ficult to start, but which no one can stop 
when once it is put in motion.” 

The next day I desired to accompany the 
count. I saw Mareella; she seemed to me 
much changed. She was dreamy, absorbed, 
as if in expectation of something unknown. 
Sometimes her features expressed a sort of 
astonishment, as if she were in contemplation 
before an interior world which bloomed and 
unfolded within her, I saw her again seated 
with the count before the cottage-door on a 
wooden seat—hanging on his eyes, his lips, 
athirst for knowledge. His words rolled over 
her like waves of light, his thoughts shone 
around ber head like stars, and between them 
began to unfold the invisible enchanted flower 
of love. They breathed its perfume, and 
knew that they were happy. 

“ Only those hearts that have been puri- 
fied by sorrow are capable of happiness,” 
the count suid to me one day, upon returning 
rather late from Zolobad. “ Those who have 
never suffered ask too much from others in 
return for too little. I have known sorrows, 
and from each proof I came forth bettered ; 
but, in order to be saved entirely, I have felt 
the need of the true heart of woman. Well, 
this heart I have found in Marcella! 
too, has suffered much. When I arrived to- 
day, I was an hour tvo soon, and she had not 
expected me. They told me she had gone to 
the cemetery. I followed her. It is a singu- 
larly tranquil and alluring nook. Quickset- 
hedges surrounded it instead of stone-walls. 
Tall, fresh grass covers all the paths; each 
grave is a parterre of flowers, and the wooden 
crosses wear fresh garlands. On a mound 
which was hidden under a thicket of roses, 
and whose wooden cross bore a crown of im- 
mortelles, Marcella was seated. She did not 
seem surprised to see me—one might have 
thought she expected me. I took my place 
beside her. 

*** Who is buried here ?’ I said to her. 

“She showed me the inscription, half ef- 
faced, and I deciphered the name Lucian Tre- 
binski. 

“*T thought it was the tomb of your 
mother,’ I said. 

“* That is hers opposite—’ 

“* And who was this Trebinski?’ 

“* A poor boy who loved me dearly,’ she 
answered, sadly; ‘it was he who opened to 
me the world of the great and true God. 
Often I feel the need of talking with him, but 
no longer reply to me.’ Tears 
[ took her hand. 


he can 


moistened her cyelids. 


*You know,’ she continued, ‘how I lost my 
mother, during the cholera-plague. 
than an hour all was over. 
fifteen, but my eldest sister had her own 


In less 
I was not yet 





She, | 
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children in her arms; it was my «uty to take | theories. 
; courage to defend a theory, when ail the 


my mother’s place toward the two little ones. 
I had a great deal of bustle and care; all the 
calamities came at once—hail, inundations, 
bad crops. It in the midst of these 
misfortunes that he came among us.’ 

“* Lucian ?” 

“*Yes. He was the son of a clergyman, 
and had been pursuing his studies at Vien- 
na. He had a disease of the chest, and his 
physicians ordered him to the country. Our 
pastor knew his relatives and he begged us 
to allow Lucian to come to our house. He 
came, therefore. He was not handsome; but 
he had such gentle eyes! Often he kept me 
company with his book, when I was busy 
mowing grass in the meadow by the edge of 
the forest. He was still young, but already 
very learned. He related his life 
counseled me, and put me on my guard 
against the impulses of my own heart. I 
have wept enough since he died! Since that 
time I cannot listen to the brutal pleasantries 
of our striplings; and, whenever I have any 


was 


| great trouble, I come here, and it seems to 


me he extends his hand to me from the bot- 
tom of his tomb.’ ” 

A few days later, after having hunted to- 
gether, we made a visit ‘to Szolebad, and re- 
turned on foot by the light of a splendid 
moon. 

“You love her then, really ?” I began. 

“Yes, I love her,’ Alexandre replied. 
“ Ah, my friend! if you knew how I love ker! 
I begin now to comprehend the words of the 
canticle, ‘Love is strong as death, and the 
zeal of love inflexible as the grave.’ ” 

“Pardon me for doubting,’ I answered ; 
“but you do not show any of that dis- 
quietude which characterizes the grand pas- 
sion.” 

“Yet I dream of marriage,” said my friend, 
smiling. ‘“ You do not understand then, this 
calm, serene affection, free from doubt, which 
is the intimate conviction that two souls have 
been created for each other, and that nothing 
ean ever separate them? When I plunge my 
gaze into her large blue eyes, so calm and 
profound, I feel a sensation as if in the even- 
ing, in the heart of summer, I lay on my back 


in my fields, my eyes lost in the azure ocean | 
| die before the keen human feeling had begun 


above me, its depths veiled by a luminous 
vapor; while the quails sing, and the yellow 
sheaves bend and nod as if asleep. The soul 
is at rest; doubt vanishes. All at once we 
comprehend ourselves ; life'is so simple, the 
world has no more mysteries for us; all 
strife and contradiction resolve themselves 
into peace and clearness.” 
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rT HE present is by no means a time of en- 

thusiasm; it is a toned-down, unemo- 
tional, considerate period, when men look at 
questions from an outside point of view, and 
seldom rouse themselves beyond the zeal of 
doctrinaires or dilettanti, even in defense of 
earnest opinions. There is little care and 
still less fighting for what used to be called 
“a cause;” few are willing to change the 
habit of speculating for the habit of deciding; 
and men who used to have beliefs now have 


to me, | 
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It bas ceased to be a Matter of 


world recognizes it as a mere hypothesis, ang 
its discussion as no more than an entertain. 
ing, intellectual sword-play. Dr. Draper 
says, “ Military fervor for faith is dead;” byt 
he might have given a broader sense to his 
dictum, and said that militant fervor of every 
kind, and for many faiths outside that called 
“religious,” is sleeping at least—dead for the 


day. 


The time has its compensations, of course, 
and does not justify any feeble lamentations 
over the decline of heroism and strength ; but 
its spirit is likely to ren into excess, especial 
ly in men young enough to be completely 
swayed by it. There is an indefinite kind of 
fatalism abroad, and a selfish spirit of laissez 
Jaire with regard to really great issues, that 
does not augur well for the time when some. 
body must meet them. There is a decisive 
element in danger of dying out in the Saxon 
blood ; and it would hardly be worse to find 
a race filled with some old-time fanaticism 
when a struggle came, than to find one with- 
out enough iron in it. 

It is not a time when we can well spare a 
man who was in some sense an apostle of en- 
thusiasm ; who wus as decisive and intense 
(even when mistaken) as the theorists of to- 
day are often speculative and hazy (even 
when right); who preached a creed the very 
errors of which impressed men with a sense 
of strength, and may easily be said to have 
done more good to many than the most unim- 
peachable common-sense taught by some other 
teachers. We cannot well spare him, for his 
personality and strong individual influence 
were still a rare power for good ; but we can 
spare him in his personal presence much bet- 
ter than a man whose work had been less 
truly diving—less vigorous and ever-young. 

It is pleasant for those of us who read his 
earlier books when we were young enough to 
be fully moved by them, to think that though 
we may have seen Charles Kingsley mistaken 
or misled, we shall never see him senile, brok- 
en—made by age or weakness to throw even 
the slightest shadow over what he had done 
with his might. It is probably just as be 
would himself have wished it, that he should 


to grow cold in him; and he has left all the 
better part of his life behind him. 

It is easy to see in all Kingsley's works 
one leading trait. At different times he 
fought for varying causes and in different 
fields, from his earliest enlistment among 
the disciples of Carlyle to the end. But 
whatever were the special issues involved, 
the cardinal point of Kingsley’s creed, 
preached and taught with all his powers, was 
courage. He taught courage as a religion—88 
it is, in his sense. He was the expounder of 
a doctrine of energy, pluck, and healthfal- 
ness. It is no ignoble creed, even thus bare 
ly stated ; held in Kingsley’s spirit, and prac 
tised as he practised it, it would make the 
world a better place than isms will ever bring 
it to be. ; 

He could forgive any trait, apparently, 
more easily than morbidness. Healfbful ll 
ergy and vigor covered, with him, a multi 
tude of sins—and unmixed pluck still mors 
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1875.] 
“The Last Buccaneer ” is lawless, but he nev- 


gr showed the white feather; and this makes 


a song; while “the meekest of 


him worth 
tints *’ must 
** find stern work to do 
In the day of the Lord at hand,” 

before he can be entirely a saint for the 
gathor of “ Westward Ho!”  Kingsley’s 
teaching, in prose and poetry, is full of this. 

There is a half-clew to this chief and most 
apparent article of his beliefs in the last stan- 





a of his “ Knight’s Leap,” which always at- | 
| marvelously like a ncigh—a ‘ha! ha! among 


tracted us. Every one remembers the old 
Knight of Altenahr—the “ Altenahr hawk ” 
—who could say : 
“Thave fought my fight, I have lived my life, 
Ihave drunk my share of wine ; 
From Trier to Cdln there was never a knight 
Led a merrier life than mine.’ 
And how, with his castle besieged and no 
longer defensible, the gate fired, and “ the 
water spent and gone "— 
“ He harnessed himself by the clear moonshine, 
And he mounted his horse at the door; 


And he drained such a cup of the red Ahr-wine, 
As man never drained before. 


“He spurred the old horse, and ie held him tight, 
And he leaped him over the wall ; 
Out over the cliff, out into the night, 
Three hundred feet of fall. 


“They found him next morning below in the glen, 

With never a bone in him whole— 

A mass or a prayer, now, good gentlemen, 

For such a bold rider's soul.” 

It was the courage of the man that made 
his soul worth saving—his pluck that might 
make the mass or the prayer effective. For 
though the old robber-knight had been ever 
so desperate a liver, he never was a craven; 
and somewhere in Heaven’s scheme courage 
must tell; there must be charity for a manly 
man even beyond the world. 

This, or something like it, it seems to us, 
was in a sense the key-note of all Kingsley’s 
early writings ; and we have spoken of it be- 
fore speaking of the causes and opinions with 
the defense of which his name is most com- 
monly connected, because these were differ- 
ent at different times, while the one main 
doctrine was always the same; and because 
We believe whatever he advocated was most 
largely influenced by this leading devotion to 
strength and bravery. 

Mr. Greg, in the admirable essay on 
“Kingsley and Carlyle” in his “ Literary 
and Social Judgments,” has this good pas- 
sage: “ Both”? (Kingsley and Carlyle) “ are 
fearfully pugnacious ; indeed, they are beyond 
comparison the two most combative writers 
of their age. Nature sent them into the 
World full of aggressive propensities; and 
sttong principles, warm hearts, and expan- 
aire sympathies, have enlisted these propen- 
ates on the side of benevolence and virtue. 
+. They feel— 


“We have come forth upon the field of life 
To war with Evil; 


id, once satisfied that it is evil against which 





are contending, they let themselves go, | 


re give full swing to all the vehemence of 
their unregenerate natures. We comprehend 
the full charms of such a tilt. It must be 
delightful to array all the energies of the old 
4dam against the foes of the new. What 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

unspeakable relief and joy for a Christian 
like Mr. Kingsley, whom God has made boil- 
ing over with animal eagerness and fierce 
aggressive instincts, to feel that he is not 
called upon to control these instincts, but 
only to direct them; and that once having, 
or fancying that he has, in view a man or an 
institution that is God’s enemy as well as 
his, he may hate it with a perfect hatred, and 
go at it en sabrevr ! Accordingly, he reminds 
us of nothing so much as of a war-horse 
panting for the battle; his usual style is 


the trumpets!" the dust of the combat is to 
him the breath of life... . It is amazing 
how hard one who is a gladiator by nature 
strikes when convinced that he is doing God 
service. Mr. Kingsley is a strange mixture 
of the spirits of the two covenants. He 
draws his sympathy with human wrongs 
mainly from the New Testament; but his 
mode of dealing with human wrong-doers al- 
together from the Old.” 

Though a litile severe, this strikes us as 
a decidedly good characterization ; and while 
we would not for a moment be understood 
undervaluing the conviction and the 
thought that led Kingsley to espouse the 
weaker side, and to work with all that was 


as 


in him against what he deemed oppression, 
it was preéminently this intensely militant 
spirit that made the stages of his life resem- 
ble a series of crusades, and put into his 
fight an intense and combative spirit that 
now and then perhaps disturbed his judg- 
ment. Temperament was a strong aid to 
conviction in leading him to become the 
keenest disciple of that grim old warrior with 
whom Mr. Greg has so justly classed him; 
and no man ever sprang into conflict with a 
heartier battle-cry than that with which he 
embraced the cause that found so strong an 
exponent in “ Alton Locke.” 

It is needless to recall to any one who 
read that wonderful book as a young man 
the impression it made upon him. It was 
not of a kind to be easily forgotten, wheth- 
er modified or not by after-judgment. To 
many who had no practical knowledge of the 
questions which gave rise to it, it seemed at 
first a call that ought to arouse a mighty so- 
cial and political revolution ; the impression 
that it made was as intense for the moment 
as that produced by the sight of a brutal 
crime—so humanly and vividly were suffer- 
ing and oppression brought before the read- 
er; go fully was the dumb weight of an ir- 
resistible enslaving power made to press 
upen him as he followed the tailor-poet’s 
life. And even those who knew the difficul- 
ties against which the high had to struggle 
as well as the low, in combating an abuse 
only properly remediable through time, and 
who missed, in the sadness of the book, the 
needed suggestions for cure, could not deny 
to it a wonderful power for good, if only 
in the sudden shock and spur it gave to 
thought. 

If Kingsley, in “ Alton Locke” and its 


| successor, “ Yeast’? — less widely read and 


less original, but with much of the strength 
of the other—sometimes lost sight of the ne- 
cessities of general progress in his intense 
sympathy with the suffering of the individual, 
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and was blinded to the necessary intricacy of 
the processes of improvement by the sim- 
plicity of the end to be attained—this was 
only the result of one of the chief features of 
his character, of which we may best speak 
in thisplace. He was peculiarly the defender 
of the individual. He was less capable than 
almost any writer of equal power, of looking 
at men in classes or communities; the de- 
velopment of the being, and not of the race 
or type, was always foremost with him. 


| What he urged has been defined as the de- 


mand that “every man should have the right 
to make himself what duty and his conscience 
should point out to him;” and again as “ the 
plea of the suffering individual man to be 
considered in the arrangement of society ;” 
and not only through the works we have 
named, on social and political problems, but 
throughout all his works the influence of the 
individual upon the multitude, upon condi- 
tions and systems, is what appears more 
strongly than any other element. His own 
individuality, vigorous and powerful, led him 
to rebel against theories of inexorable laws 
of combination, as against al] generalizations 
even of the most unerring sort. 

In the first of his works that was not de- 
voted to a special and immediate plea—* Hy- 
patia ’— it was seen that Kingsley’s power 
was not drawn entirely from the cause he had 
to advocate. Few romances in English lit- 
erature have excelled this in vividness and 
life; and, if this seems to many an extrava- 
gant estimate of its greatest merits, it is one 
in which we believe we shall be supported by 
al! those who have read it at an age when the 


| life in a book is felt most strongly, and the 


spirit of fastidious criticism has not yet 
usurped the first place. Not that “‘ Hypatia” 
is not well prepared to be tried by the most 
fastidious standard of literary art, but it is 
because it and its characters Jive so fully, 
that they will always have a power-and fas- 
cination for young men—the class to whom 
all Kingsley’s books appeal most keenly— 
that are seldom connected with any of the 
people of fiction outside the writings of 
Thackeray and George Eliot. 

The book has for a sub-title, “ New Foes 
with an Old Face ’’—but the face is no older 
than the faces in “ Pendennis” or “The New- 
comes.” Only the names and the costumes 
are old. The young, monkish hero, if his 
gown and cowl be stripped off, is the same 
“young man resisting and affected by temp- 
tation,” with “ the passions to feel, and the 
manliness and generosity to overcome them,” 
that Thackeray tells us in one of his pref- 
aces he prefers to all the clap-trap heroes of 
romance. The men and women think like 
moderns, talk and act and feel like moderns, 
and there is no anachronism merely because 
the same old humanity works to-day. There 
is less anachronism of feeling, in fact, than in 
almost any other historical romarice we know, 
for the very reason that the author never 
gives us the popular and stage conception of 
ancient life, in which the human élement that 
we know was in the men of centuries ago is 
hidden under a stiff mass ef quasi-classical 
draping. 

In “ Westward Ho!” Kingsley is again 
in a crusade—this time beginning his defense 
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[Fesrvary 1] 








of that doctrine of “ muscular Christianity ” | 


which has been constantly connected with 
his name. 


remembered that, as is the case with other 
doctrines, it is not just to judge it by the 
bigots among its defenders. Of course, there 
are men of the type which Mr. Wilkie Collins 
has drawn for us in “ Geoffrey Delamayne ;” 
but if the school has run to excess in them, 
we must not the less ask whether the creed 
was not needed when it came, and whether it 
has not filled its place well. To our thinking, 
it came at the right time and worked for 
good. In Kingsley’s view of it, it was al- 
ways a sound mind in a sound body ; and the 
mental side was never neglected in his ad- 
vocacy. 

But this side of his creed is better known 

than any other, and therefore less need be 
said of it here. It was only one manifesta- 
tion of the same great leading motive which 
we noticed in the beginning—the firm faith 
in and admiration for courage and strength 
in every form. There were no weaklings 
,among his ideals, and his conceptions of 
noble natures came to him clad in noble 
clothing of flesh and blood, and were so 
pictured. He had charity for the strong soul 
in the weak body, and even admiration for 
it; but it waa not in accordance with the fit- 
ness of things, and he sought to teach that a 
faith without morbidness could ordinarily 
only live in a body without disease. 

We think it a somewhat unjust estimate 
which permits the fame of “ Westward Ho!” 
to so greatly overshadow that of “ Two Years 
ago.” The latter was, to our mind, one of 
its author’s very best works. We have yet 
to read any thing more intensely vivid in its 
peculiar kind of realism than the whole de- 
scription of the cholera-season in the little 
seaport town; with all the little touches of 
humor and pathos that vary its tragedy. 
Tom Thurnall will always be a favorite 
character of ours; and we shall always turn 
back, as we have many times, to this book for 
a breezy, healthy atmosphere, such as it is 
rare to find elsewhere. 

We must not permit ourselves to linger 
over each one of the works that will always 
be something more than good reading to us. 
The wonderful versatility combined (a rare 
combination) with Kingsley’s power and in- 
tensity, gives every thoughtful reader of his 
writings a rich field to look back upon. The 
least of his books—even to “Glaucus” or 
the “‘ Water-Babies "—bas some attraction for 
as all; for in every one—setting other stand- 
ards of criticism aside—there was health and 
a strong and cheery ring that did one good 
whenever the reading was thought of. 

Ve have mentioned “ Water-Babies ;” 
and dhe reference reminds us that it would 
be unjust to leave unnetieed here one rare 
and beautiful trait of Kingsley’s charaeter— 
sometimes dominated, but never obscyred, 
dy all his rougher strength—and this is, g 
certain tenderness and capability of hearty 
sympathy, beth merry and pathetic, thet 
made him a iever of children, and loved by 

them. “ Water-Babies,” if we are not mis- 
taken, is the only book he ever wrote pecul- 
jarly for their reading; but wherever he 


The doctrine has made its mark ; | 
it ean be judged by its fruits ; and it must be | 


| 











speaks of children and child-life in any of | 
his stories, it is noteworthy how quickly the | 
stronger and harshe hand is withheld, and | 
how vivid and true the recollection of a | 


child’s feeling and habit of thought seems to 
be. And in “ Water-Babies” how gentle 
and bright his bits of description are !—and 
even where the denunciatory spirit will occa- 
sionally come to the surface in touches of 
sarcasm, or sharp words at the abuses he 
strikes in passing, how quickly he seems to 
quiet himself again, as though he were still- 
ing a sudden show of temper in the presence 
of a child! 

A reference to this characteristic forms 
an excellent transition from the study of 
Kingsley’s militant and sterner side to that 
which, in the eyes of many, was not less 
strong and healthful, while it perhaps at- 
tracted wider sympathy—his character as a 
poet. Not that the militant spirit is alto- 
gether wanting, even here; but it is subor- 
dinated to a truly poetic spirit, and only 
serves to lend a ring to some of the most 
bright and stirring lyric verse in the lan- 
guage—for this is surely not too much to say 
of some of Kingsley’s vigorous songs ; while 
two or three of his sad little melodies, in a 
minor key, are worthy of an equally high 
place among the tenderest and truest poetry 
of pathos. 

Of the latter class, “The Sands of Dee” 
is the best known—so well known, that. it is 
subject to the great danger of having its ten- 
der beauty lost, in the perpetual violence 
done it by feeble musical setting and con- 
ventional declamatory reading, wherever 
English is spoken. “The Three Fishers,” 
which is equally well known, we are not dis- 
posed to rank so high, in spite of a power of 
dreary melody that no one can deny it. 


But it is among poems that are much less j; 


generally known and popularly esteemed 
than these, that the real wealth of Kingsley’s 
poetic character is to be found. There are 
even depths in many of them that are never 
touched by his lighter and more familiar lyr- 
ics; and though our business is chiefly with 
those more characteristic, ringing verses, 
that are interpreted as speaking their writer’s 
nature, we venture to take a rather long 
extract from a poem that shows him pos- 
sessed of a somewhat less familiar power— 
io a 
his “Sappho: . 
“*She lay among the myrtles on the cliff; 
Above her glared the noon ; beneath, the sea. 
Upon the white horizon Athos’ peak ® 
Weltered in burning haze; all airs were dead ; 
The cicale slept among the tamarisk’s hair ; 
The birds sat dumb and drooping. Far below 
The lazy sea-weed glistened in the sun ; 
The lazy sea-fow! dried their steaming wings ; 
The lazy swell crept whispering up the ledge, 
And sank again. Great Pan was laid to rest ; 
And Mother Earth watched by him as he slept. 
And hushed her myriad children fora while. 
She lay among the myrtles on the cliff ; 
And sighed for sleep, for sleep that would not 
hear, 
But left her tossing still; for night and day 
A mighty hunger yearned within her heart 
Till all her weins ran fever; and her cheek, 
Her long thiu bands and ivory-channeled feet, 
Were wasted with the wasting of her sou). 
Then peevishly she flung her on her face, 
And hid her eyebails from the blinding glare, 
And fingered at the graag, and tried to coo] 
Her criep hot Jips against the crisp hot sward.” 














The passages that equal this in wonde 
realistic picturing in rare combination with 
the highest imaginative power, are certainly 
few enough to make it noteworthy. 

It is easy to recall passages of Kingsley’; 
more usual lyric style that justify what we 
have said of this. There is “The Knighr’s 
Leap,” from which we have already quoted, 
with the true ring of the ballad. “ Alto 
Locke’s Song,” and “ The Bad Squire,” ap 
among the best of the songs in his early 
novels, and they stirred the blood even in the 
midst of the somewhat fiery prose of those 
books. 

There is one little song of Kingsley’s 
that has always pleased us, and that shows 
a quaint wit that is generally left out of 
sight in judgments of the poet. So bright 
and quaint is it, that we are tempted to quote 
its three stanzas here, familiar as “The Oy. 
bit” has become : 














“It was an hairy oubit, sae proud he crept alang; 
A feckless hairy oubit, and merrily he sang— 
My Minnie bad me bide at hame until I won my 

wings; 
1 shew her soon my soul's aboon the warks o’ 
creeping things. 


“This feckless hairy oubit cam’ hirpling by the 
linn, 
A swirl o’ wind cam’ down the glen, and blew 
that onbit in; 
O when he took the water, the saumon fry they 


rose, 
And tigged him a’ to pieces ema’, by head ani 
tail and toes. 


“ Tak’ warning then, young poets a’, by this poor 

oubit’s shame ; 

Though Pegasus may nicher loud, keep Pegasus 
at hame. 

O hand your hands frae inkhorns, though a’ the 
Muses woo; 

For critics lie, like saumon fry, to mak’ their 
meals o” you.” 


It would be unjust to Kingsley not to 
acknowledge bis technical skill as a poet, as 
well as the truer creative power. The hexan- 
eters of his “ Andromeda” are among the 
best examples of the metre in English; his 
“Elegiacs,” and the versification of his 
“ Longbeards’ Saga,” are almost as good; 
ard his poetry is a scholar’s, as well as 
singer’s. 

But we have quoted much, as there is al- 
ways strong temptation to do in looking 
back, as we have done here, over books that 
we have keenly enjoyed; and we are not 
troubled to find but little space left for the 
very few general words that are suggested by 
going again over the familiar ground of 
Kingsley’s work. 

There has been a disposition to think, a 
a writer in the Evening Post recently seemed 
to say, that Kingsley, in his later life, had 
gradually allowed the enthusiasms of bis 
younger manhood to ebb away, and had 
passed, after all his combative words, into 
the conventional, conservative, middle-uged 
Englishman, disposed to side with the powers 
that be, and somewhat careless of the cause 
he had defended. We believe this to be, in 
the main, unjust. With the exception of his 
attitude during our civil war—an attitude 
which he afterward practically acknowledged 
to be wrong, but which is easily comprebet 
sible from that very combative characteristi¢ 
of which we have spoken—and excepting als 
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his singular sermon on the recovery of the 
Prince of Wales—which is not half so sin- 
gular, when read, as the newspaper comments 
made it appear—we know of nothing on which 
such a theory could be based. That he did 
not write or speak as much as before, is true; 
the time for writing and speaking was past 
with him; and the time of the quiet but per- 
sistent labor which comes to a man as he 
grows older had come to him also. He spoke 
of this, while in this country, to an acquaint- 
ance of the writer; and it needed little more 
than the enumeration of his different duties— 
which had become almost numberless, yet 
were all done with his full power—to con- 
vince any one who listened that all the old en- 
ergy was still at work, though more quietly. 

Again, a writer in the Nation speaks of 
him as having “in a measure outlived his 
older fame.” We think this is a somewhat 
erroneous way of putting it. With men ofa 
certain age he will always be famous; with 
them his books are practically immortal, and 
they have an eternal youth in each new gen- 
eration that comes forward to read them, and 
feels a glow of health and vigor in the read- 
ing. No man under thirty, who has not be- 
come a mere dilettante, or a morbid pessimist, 
can read “‘ Westward Ho!” or “ Two Years 
ago,” without keen enjoyment, and a thrill 
of fresh strength through his mental and 
physical being. 

Thus there will always be a class of read- 
ers for whom Charles Kingsley will never 
grow old—never become a man whose inspi- 
ration has “ebbed most sensibly,’ or who 
has relapsed into a dull conservative. To 
them he will still seem a not unworthy leader, 
and at least a healthful teacher : 

“Chanting of valor and fame, and the man who 
can fall with the foremost, 


Fighting for children and wife, and the field 
which his father bequeathed him.” 





THE HISTORY OF THE 
TABLE. 


Ill. 
GRACE AT MEALS. 


“The custom of saying grace at meals had, 
probably, its origin in the early tines of the world, 
and the hunter-state of man, whe: dinners were 
precarious things, and a full mea! was something 
more than a common blessing ; “rhen a bellyful 
was a windfall, and looked like « special provi- 
dence. In the shouts and triumphant songs with 
which, after a season of sharp abstixznce, a lucky 
booty of deer’s or guat’s flesh would naturally be 
ushered home, existed, perhaps, the germ of the 
modern grace.”"— Vide Ex1a’s Essay On “ GRACE BE- 
PORE Meat.” 
| iw the late Sir Robert Peel been in- 

duced to make a speech on thanksgiv- 
ings before and after meat, he would not have 
failed to observe that the subject divided it- 
self under three heads. Having declared his 
approval of the pious usage which in every 
Christian household daily renders thanks 
for daily bread to the Bestower of it, he 
would have spoken of the occasions for such 
gratitude, of the forms which most aptly ex- 
Press the proper sentiment, and of the per- 
sons by whom those forms should be uttered. 
The statesman’s favorite mode of discussing 








topics shall be adopted in this opening chap- 
ter of a work which, like its precursors in a 
series of anecdotal histories, attempts to il- 
lustrate a portion of the domestic life of our 
forefathers, 

Though his fine humor caused him to 
write lightly of festal thanksgivings, Charles 
Lamb’s good sense forbade him to denounce 
the practice which, with considerations great- 
ly impressive to ordinary men, reminds us at 
least once a day of our dependence on the 
divine bounty. “Theoretically” the essayist 
was no “enemy to graces;” but he had 
winced under the embarrassments that are 
apt to arise from their unseasonable or in- 
discreet performance. He had been stirred 
to ridicule or indignation by incongruities 
that are always apparent when men, acutely 
and ostentatiously eager for sensual enjoy- 
ment, thank God in nicely-chosen terms for 
his goodness in affording them the opportu- 
nity and means for gluttonous excess. He 
even thought that the usage, which he hesi- 
tated to condemn, assigned too much impor- 
tance to carnal satisfaction, and might be ad- 
vantageously replaced by a practice that 
would select the higher pleasures for occa- 
sions of special thanksgiving. To prosper- 
ous men, secure of daily luxuries as well as 
daily bread, a good dinner, the cheapest of 
all the material comforts daily lavished upon 
them by Fortune, was too mean a thing for 
extraordinary gratitude. 

There werea score of felicities which Elia 
thought more worthy of exceptional recogni- 
tion than the delights of eating and drinking. 
The pleasant walk and friendly meeting were 
as fruitful of gladness as the juicy steak or 
plate of fat, tender oysters. Elia wanted 
thanksgivings for spiritual repasts, a grace 
before Shakespeare, another for utterance 
before a reading of Milton, a third in ac- 
knowledgment of the joy caused by a perusal 
of the “ Faerie Queen.” Had he delighted in 
the opera as much as the “ legitimate drama,” 
he would have suggested that concerts of 
purely secular music should open with devo- 
tional exercise. 

It needs no unusual sagacity and power 
of reasoning to dispose of,the humorist’s ob- 
jections to a practice which is chiefly com- 
mendable because it fosters in mankind a 
universal habit of gratitude to the one Giver 
of all blessings. The enjoyments which Elia 
preferred to the vulgar pleasures of the table 
are exceptional. Under any circumstances 
they must be of irregular recurrence, and con- 
cern only a few of the human race. Not one 
man in a thousand derives vivid gratification 
from literature; and it is not often that we, 
who are readers, come upon a new book the 
excellences of which dispose the most thank- 
ful and devout of us to say grace for its pub- 
lication. Nor do we care to read Shake- 
speare and Milton every day of our lives. Mu- 
sic will never be a universal delight ; and the 
average toiler of East London will experi- 
ence no sensible diminution of happiness 
when Sir Richard Wallace moves his artistic 
treasures from Bethnal Green to private gal- 
leries. The higher enjoyments are for the 
higher natures. But men of lofty soul and 
subtilest powers resemble folk of inferior 





The pleasure is not more universal than 
the necessity of eating. Men may live to 
eat. They must eat to live. This fact is ob- 
vious alike to the prig who thinks it unphilo- 
sophic, and to'the ascetic who deems it sin- 
ful, to enjoy a good dinner. Food is the 
foundation of all human felicity. Though its 
immediate pleasures are inferior to several 
enjoyments, it is the root of all mundane 
blessings. With it, all the finer joys are, un- 
der favorable conditions, attainable. With- 
out it, all enjoyment ceases. Elia, deprived 
of food, would soon have lost all strength 
for “pleasant walk” and “ moonlight ram- 
ble,” all yearning for “friendly meetings,” 
all appetite for “ spiritual repasts.” That he 
relished the ethereal cates for which he re- 
quired new forms of grace, was due to those 
grosser aliments for which he was _half- 
ashamed to say “Thank God.” Though 
deep enough for the humorist’s purposes, his 
view of the whole question was superficial. 
Nor can much be said for the historical sug- 
gestion at the opening of his paper. It is far 
more probable that the custom of saying 
grace at meals originated in an intelligent 
recognition of the universal importance of 
food, as the foundation and source of earthly 
well-being, than that it had its birth in the 
clamorous exultation of tribes of savages 
hastening to satisfy their wolfish hunger 
with long-desired flesh of deer and goats. 
Charles Lamb, usually so wise with his wit 
and drollery, was guilty of nonsense when, 
after stating his theory of the origin of 
graces, he wrote gravely, “It is not other- 
wise easy to be understood why the blessing 
of food—the act of eating—should have had 
a particular expression of thanksgiving an- 
nexed to it, distinct from that implied and si- 
lent gratitude with which we are expected to 
enter upon the enjoyment of the many other 
various and good things of existence.” 

No doubt, the sense of thankfulness for 
blessings is weakened in some natures—per- 
haps in the majority of common natures— 
by the sense of secure possession. We are 
all too prone to regard as matters of course, 
and, therefore, as no affairs for special grati- 
tude, the comforts which come to us regular- 
ly, without forethought, or toil, or anxiety, on 
our part. The greater the need for gracious 
forms to remind us that the familiar bounties 
are great bounties. And what though the 
prosperous, secure of their six courses and 
dessert after the daily ringing of the dinner- 
bell, are incapable of such gratitude for a 
good meal as is felt by men whose means of 
living are precarious? How can the excep- 
tional lot of these favorites of Fortune dis- 
credit the universal practice, which was in- 
stituted for the edification of the many who 
live on herbs, as well as of the few who do 
their pleasure with stalled oxen ? 

The rich men, at whose tables Elia some- 
times sat a rarus hospes, could be counted by 
tens, while their poor neighbors, to each of 
whom a savory dinner was a windfall, num- 
bered thousands. And who. holds his pros- 
perity by so sure a tenure that no enemy can 
wrest it from him? The very conditions of 
civilized life, which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, give us the advantage over savages, 





quality in needing and relishing daily bread. 


may become instruments for reducing us to 
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famine. The Prussians march on Paris ; and, 
ere six months have passed, the besieged 
multitude grow lean and gaunt from hunger, 
and luxurious epicures, to whom hippophagy 
had been a mere jest or curious subject of 
speculation, are glad to fill themselves with 
sawdust and vermin. Moreover, grace for 


meat is not limited to the material “ creat- | 


ures” of the abundant board, which, in sea- 
sons of peace and plenty, are easily attain- 
able. It covers the power to enjoy, as well 
as the substantial means of enjoyment. There 
is no feast to be thankful for in the absence 
of desire for food, or if good digestion fails 
to wait on appetite. And who can say how 
long he may retain the physical conditions, 
which are no less needful than sufficient 
‘dishes, for the enjoyment of our daily bread ? 
Regarded as the chief and type of all mate- 
rial comforts, food will continue to be the 
subject and occasion for universal thankful- 
ness. Wits may be smart against the grate- 
ful usage, but simple men will not depart 
‘from their old way at the order of flippancy. 
And even though the custom of saying them 
audibly should pass from us, grace at meals 
will rise silently from thankful hearts. 
Unanimous in their gratitude for meat, 
our people differ in opinion as to the occa- 
sions for expressing it. Some think it enough 
to be audibly thankful for dinner, and ac- 
knowledge the blessing of breakfast silently. 
Others are vocally grateful for every meal to 
which they “sit down.” Country-folk are, 
upon the whole, more eloquent of thanks for 
daily bread than Londoners ; and in the coun- 
try your most copious sayers of grace must 
be sought among nonconformists, or in se- 
rious coteries with a strong sympathy for 
dissent. I know of pleasant households 
among those sober kinds of rural folk, where 
“high tea” is preluded with offering of 
thanks as ceremoniously as dinner or supper. 
But the severest precisian of my acquaint- 
ance will partake of such flying refreshment 
as “a glass of sherry and a biscuit,” without 








a special entreaty that it may be blessed to 
his use. All the “‘ sects” and “ sets ” concur 
in holding that mere “ snacks” and “ stirrup- 
cups” should be taken without formal thanks 
to the Great Giver. In our Catholic time, 
the Church prescribed grace before and after 
the two chief meals of the day, a rule which 
the popular sentiment of a later period com- 
mended in the adage— 
** Grace for supper, and grace for dinner, 
Or you'll justly be thought a gracelees sinner.” 
At the modern dinner, which corresponds 
to the supper of our forefathers, one-half of 
this order is observed even in the highest 
cireles of worldly society. But in many 
households that are not chargeable with ir- 
reverence, grace has fallen into disuse at 


lunch (the dinner of olden time), unless chil- | 
dren are present at it, when, as the dinner 
of the youngsters, it becomes an oceasion for | 


utterance of thanks. 

Of forms of grace it may be asserted that 
those are most acceptable to taste and judg- 
ment which are chiefly remarkable for brief- 
ness and simplicity of diction. A grace 
shéuld only suggest @the disposition appro- 
priate to a receiver of benefits. Neither a 
homily nor a prayer, it should touch the note 


| ceremonious 
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of thankfulness, und forbear to repeat it. 
Addressing the heart rather than the mind, 
it should not explain itself, or justify itself 
by argument. The church, the chapel, and 
the private closet, are the proper scenes for 
fuller utterances of gratitude. In the dining- 
room it is enough to say, “ Thanks to God 
for all his blessings.” 

Not much can be said in commendation 
of the wordy and elaborate Latin graces which 
have come to us from medieval churchmen, 
and may still be heard in the halls of ancient 
colleges. They have a pleasant savor of an- 
tiquity. They remind the hearer of the scho- 
lastie pedantries that prevailed among the 
learned at the dates of their composition. 
To men who learned and chanted them in 
their boyhood they may have agreeable asso- 
ciations and be fruitful of sweet memories ; 
but for the purpose which their composers 
may be supposed to have had in view, they 
are ineffectual. Regarded as academic exer- 
cises or ecclesiastical offices, they may be 
meritorious ; but they fail to stir the chords 
which a grace should touch lightly, and only 
for a moment. Thanks should be cordial and 
spontaneous ; whereas these antique arrange- 
ments of nicely-considered praise, with their 
several parts for priests and respondents, are 
ostentatiously artificial. Save that they are 
shorter and more intelligible, the several 
graces in the vulgar tongue, which have de- 
scended to us from the Reformation period, 
are in no way preferable to the academic 
thanksgivings. Sermons in miniature, some 
of them say too much. Others have a sup- 
plicatory character, and might be mistaken 
for collects rejected by the compilers of the 
Common Prayer. A few of them are really 
wonderful specimens of compressed thought ; 
but all are more or less frigid, angular, and 
conventional—none are simple thanks. 

Even more objectionable for their artifi- 
ciality and tediousness are the musical graces 
which have, in these later years, become fash- 
ionable at public dinners. One seeks in vain 
for a reason why people, when they feast to- 
gether in large numbers, should thank God 
for meat and drink by a process which none 
of them would thiyk of using at a familiar 
board. Intelligible only to the musical, 
these operatic thanksgivings are positive in- 
flictions to ordinary hearers; while they are 
little better than “ fantastic” impertinences 
to the expert in melody when he is sincerely 
moved to gratitude for an abundant meal. 
No composer or vocalist ever chants his 
thanks for a beefsteak-pudding in his pri- 
vate parlor. 

Rather than these harmonious perform- 
ances, which put the words of praise out of 
hearing, I would have the silent grace of the 
Quakers and the military messes. No form 
at all is better than one which robs a pious 
practice of its sincerity and earnestness. 

And who is the fittegt person to utter the 
simple grace which should prelude every 
repast? The question is no 
new one. “In houses,” says Charles Lamb, 
“where the grace is as indispensable as the 
napkin, who has not seen that never-settled 


’ 





| question as to who shall say it? while the | 


good man of the house and the visitor cler- | 
| sentiment among our clergy that their cloth 


gyman, or some other guest, belike of next 


authority from years or gravity, shall be 
bandying about the office between them as 4 
matter of compliment, each not unwilling to 
shift the burden of an equivocal duty from 
his own shoulders.” 

In the days of our grandfathers it was 
generally understood that “respect for the 
cloth” required the lay host to assign the 
duty to the principal ecclesiastic at his table, 
In the absence of clergy, the entertainer 
might himself “‘ask the blessing.” But for 
him to utter it in the presence of sacred clerk 
or minister, was to “pass over” the holy 
man and commit an irreverence. Impor. 
tuned for a grace, Elia’s friend C. V. L. used 
to say significantly “‘ Thank God,” when he 
had first inquired, “Is there no clergyman at 
table?” 

This moribund, but not quite obsolete, 
fashion of asking the clergyman to say grace, 
had its origin in times when every important 
household had a elerical officer, and when 
the ceremonious graces of great tables were 
in a tongue that required a scholarly utterer, 
Composed in the religious houses, for use in 
monastic halls and collegiate refectories, the 
old Latin graces were carried from the clois. 
ters to the castles, whose seigniors were too 
proud to thank the Almighty for his bless. 
ings except by deputy. Thus introduced to 
secular life, the Latin graces passed from 
courts to the homes of courtiers, from the 
baron’s board to the knight’s table, and 
thence to the tables of inferior quality who 
delighted in copying the ways of their bet. 
ters. Municipalties adopted the noble fash- 
ion; and merchants, in their houses, were 
pleased to preface their ceremonious suppers 
with the graces spoken at the banquets of 
their guilds. In his common life, the Lon- 
don alderman was content to declare his 
thankfulness in.his mother-tongue; but when 
he invited his neighbors to feast with him on 
his danghter’s marriage or his son’s coming 
of age, he invited his parish priest, or the 
chaplain of his company, in order that the 
banquet should be hallowed with grace of a 
grander and politer sort. The intervention 
of a priest was necessary for the proper reu- 
dering of some of the more elaborate Latin 
graces, with their parts for “ Sacerdos” and 
their “ responses.” 

The fashion, which thus arose in our Cath- 
olic time, was extended in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries by the successive ec- 
clesiastical convulsions that increased the 
number of the clergy, who were glad to off- 
ciate as chaplains in private families. In 
times when every well-to-do squire entertained 
some ejected priest or minister, it was unusu- 
al for a gentle family to set down to meat in 
the absence of a reverend personage, whose 
principal duties under his patron’s roof were 
to read prayers daily in the hall, and say 
grace at table. Under these circumstances 
it concerned the dignity of every host, who 
affected gentility, that the thanks rendered 
ut his board should be spoken by one of the 
cloth. Vanity joined hands with supersti- 
tion; and a grand repast was deemed au im- 
perfect affair if no clerk proclaimed its eaters’ 
gratitude. 

At the present time, there is a growing 
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js more honored by the breach than by the 


observance of this Old-World fashion, which 
for the moment converts the clergyman se- 
lected for the office into his host’s domestic 
chaplain. Some of our ecclesiastics even re- 


fuse to-support the falling custom, which ap- | 
pears to imply that the thanksgivings of laity | 


are not completely acceptable to the Creator 


unless they come to him through priestly | 


lips. 
Perhaps the simplest, and therefore most 


effective, utterers of graces at table are well- | 


mannered children. No company can desire 
a better orator of their thanks to the Al- 
mighty than a pretty little girl, who, doing 
with matter of fact, self-possession, and win- 
ning gravity, what she does daily for the fa- 
miliar good, puts her hands together meekly 
and speaks the grateful words. 
are seldom such felicitous performers of grace 
as their sisters. But sometimes they dis- 
eharge the thankful duty with nice propriety. 
And there is good authority for recording 
that in olden time little fellows, with neatly- 


combed locks, commonly officiated as grace- | 


clerks at their parents’ tables. 

In the absence of clergy and children, the 
choice of a grace-sayer lies between the 
bost and the mistress of the house; for the 
quite obsolete fashion of imposing the duty 


on an important guest, out of compliment | 


to his importance, was too snobbish and ri- 
diculous for any ove to desire its revival. 
There are reasons why the host, as the bread- 
winner and human giver of the feast, might 
be thought the fittest person to offer thanks 
tothe divine Giver. But if he has a wife, 
Amphitryon will usually do well to make her 
the orator, As speakers of graces, laymen 
are seldom more successful than clerks, 
They are usually sheepish or pompous. 
Your master of the house is rarely a good 
performer. If he does not hurry through 
the thanksgiving, as though he deemed ita 


piece of trifling, and was ashamed of his part | 


in the puerile transaction, he becomes a bur- 
lesque of solemnity and opens the feast as 
though he were burying a friend. It is oth- 
erwise with his wife. Her voice cannot be 
womusical; and womanly taste and instinct 
enable her to hit the proper vocal note be- 
tween colloquial lightness and religious se- 
verity. Moreover, the duty becomes her 
place. Thanks for daily bread are fitly of- 
fered by her whose distinctive title proclaims 
her the distributor of it. 


My experience of graces discredits the | 


eynical sentiment that gratitude is thankful- 
ness for favors to come. Thanks after meat 
are usually far more emphatic and cordial 
than graces before it. Hunger is an enemy to 
piousemotion. The ravenous Christian is too 
much occupied with sharp desire and painful 
traving to have a devout regard for the 
mercies he is only on the point of receiving. 


But full of wine and venison, the satisfied | 
| down to the bottom of the long table, where 


feaster speaks from the plenitude of a grate- 
ful heart. On the other hand, it must be ac- 
knowledged that the tone and words of the 


later grace are sometimes expressive of dis- | 
avery one | 


appointment and critical censure. 
femembers the story of the clerical humor- 
ist, who, on being pressed to say an after- 


dinner grace at a table where he had been too | 


Small boys | 
| positive reproof, elicited no heartier grace 
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frequently regaled with rabbits, observed sig- | 
nificantly : 
“Of rabbits young and rabbits old, 
Of rabbits hot and rabbits cold, 
Of rabbits tender and rabbits tough, 
Thank the Lord, J have had enough!” 
The memory, also, comes to me of Dr. | 
Clement, courtliest and kindliest of physi- 
cians, who had a series of after-dinner graces 
that nicely expressed the degrees of his | 
thankfulness. When he had partaken of a 
faultless repast, he would reward Mrs. Clem- | 
ent with a radiant smile, and then, turning 


his eyes upward, say emphatically, “ Thank | 
| God for an excellent dinner.” 


A dinner of 
merit, though of inferior excellence, was ac- 
knowledged devoutly with, “ Thank God for 
a good dinner.” An ordinary regalement, 
that would justify neither special praise nor 


than, “ Well! I am thankful for my dinner.” 


| But when the repast had consisted of cold | 


meats, and unpalatable reproductions of yes- 
terday’s fare, the worthy man used to pray 
in a plaintively lugubrious tone of grievance, 
as though he were protesting against ill- 
usage, and imploring an impossibility. “‘ May 
the Lord make me thankful for what I have 
received !** On heaging this dolorous en- 
treaty, Mrs. Clement seldom failed to deliver 
some equally appropriate and edifying re- 
marks on the sin of daintiness. But to her 
honor it must be recorded that the offensive 
hint was not thrown away upon her. To the 
last the doctor’s graces were instructions to 
his wife, as well as thanks to Heaven’ 

On festal days, in some of our civic and 
collegiate halls, after-dinner grace is attended 
with usages alike ancient and courteous. 
One of them is the passing round of “ pocu- 
lum critatis,” or “loving cup,” whose scarce- 
ly palatable contents will be mentioned in a 
later section of this work, 

Much, also, might be said about obsolete 
or almost disused forms of thanksgiving of 
meat, one of the strangest of which is the 


| grace still acted, instead of spoken, at the 





terminal dinners at Olifford’s Inn, After the 
banquets of that learned society, members 
and guests rise, on the removal of the white 
cloth, and witness the following thanksgiv- | 
ing in pantomime: Before the president of 
the second table the butler puts a mass of 
bread, consisting of four louves, adhering to 
each other by their kissing crusts. Taking 
this mass of bread in his right hand, the said | 
president of the second table slowly raises it | 
above his head to the full reach of his arm, 
and after a few moments’ pause brings it 
down with a thunderous whack on the oaken | 
table. A second time the bread is elevated, 
and struck upon the resounding board. Yet 
a third time the feat is performed ; and then, 
before strangers have had time to recover 
from their astonishment, the grace-actor has 
thrown thé bread so that it slides and spins 


it is caught up by the butler, who instantly 
runs out of the dining-hall with it in his out- 
stretched hands. The whole grace is typi- 
cal. The four loaves represent the four Gos- 
pels.; the three elevations are in reverence of 
the three persons of the Sacred Trinity ; the 
manner in which the bread is cast down the | 


table indicates the liberality with which the 
Bread of Life was given to mankind; the 
alacrity with which the butler runs out of the 


| hall exemplifies the alacrity with which zeal 

| ous servants hasten to distribute the bread) 
| of spiritual knowledge to those who hunger- 
| for it. The date of this singular grace is un--- 
| known; but it is certainly of ancient origin, 

| and no one can question that it sprung from 


devout sentiment. It teaches that, while 
grateful for the bread which only sustains 
perishable existence, men should be far more 
thankful for the bread which affords eternal. 
life. 





THE QUEEN'S CONSORT. 


Il. 


HE opposition to Prince Albert, which 

had shown itself in such small spites as 
the cutting down of his allowance and disput- 
ing his precedence at court, was led by Sir 
Robert Peel. When Peel succeeded Mel- 
bourne as prime-minister, and came into per- 
sonal contact with the prince, he wag rather 
embarrassed at finding no trace of resent- 
ment in his manner and feelings ; and, as the 
acquaintance deepened, he conceived a pro- 
found admiration for Albert, declaring him 


| to be “ one of the most extraordinary young 
men he had ever met with.” 


Consequently, 
he followed the example of Melbourne in 


| keeping the prince constantly informed of 


the state of public affairs. On this subject 
Lord Kingsdown wrote: “ His aptitude for 
business was wonderful; the dullest and 
most intricate matters did not escape or 
weary his attention ; his judgment was very 
good; his readiness to listen to any sugges- 
tions, though against his own opinions, was 
constant; and though I saw his temper very 
often tried, yet, in the course of twenty years, 
I never once saw it disturbed, nor witnessed 
any signs of impatience.” 

One of the first acts of Peel, after he be- 
came prime- minister, was to suggest that 
Prince Albert be placed at the head of a 


| royal commission to encourage the fine arts 
| in the kingdom, with a special view to this 


in the rebuilding of the houses of Parliament. 


| The prince expressed his willingness to ac- 


cept the office, provided all party distinctions 


| were ignored in the appointment of the other 


members of the commission. In a letter to 


| Peel he says : 


“Twas glad to see that your announce- 
ment of the intention to form a royal com- 
mission was so well received in the House of 
Commons. I have thought much of the pro- 
posed plan, and have arrived at the convic- 
tion that there bad better be no artist by 
profession on the committee. The benefit of 
an artist’s opinion would be as well or even 
better obtained by taking it upon examina- 
tion, as this would enable the commission to 
procure the different opinions of «a greater 
number of artists. I am afraid, moreover, 
that the discussion upon the various points 
would not be so free among the laymen if 
distinguished professors were present, as 


| these would scarcely venture to maintain an 


opinion in opposition to those of the latter 
class. I only give you my crude views, and 
have no wish whatever to press them against 
the experience of others,” 
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To this the premier assented, and the 
scheme was most cordially received in the 
House of Commons. The original commis- 
sion included Lord Lyndhurst, the Duke of 
Sutherland, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, the Earl of Aberdeen, 
Viscount Melbourne, Lord Ashburton, Lord 
Colborne, the Speaker (now Lord Eversley), 
the Earl of Lincoln, Lord John Russell, Lord 
Francis Egerton, Lord Palmerston, Sir Robert 
Peel, Sir James Graham, Sir Robert Inglis, 
Mr. Gally Knight, Mr. Benjamin Hawes, Mr. 
Henry Hallam, Mr. Samuel Rogers, Mr. George 
Vivian, and Mr. Thomas Vyse. In May, 1844, 
the names of Lord Mabon and Mr. (afterward 
Lord) Macaulay were added by a supplement- 
ary commission. 

We cannot assent to Mr. Martin’s decla- 
ration that it was “a remarkable array of 
names ;" but Prince Albert was the strength 
and soul of it, and it answered the purpose. 
A note by the queen is interesting in this 
connection ; she says: 

“ The prince told the queen that he felt he 
owed to Sir R. Peel his first initiation into 
public life, for that this commission was the 
commencement of his connection with the 
leading public and literary men of this coun- 
try. It taught him more, he said, than any 
thing else had done, and he always talked of 
it with pleasure. One by one those who had 
been associated with him dropped off; and 
only in the spring of 1861 he said to the 
queen, ‘ All my commissioners are dead al- 
most,’ Of all those who sat in that commis- 
sion, there are now living only Lord John 
Russell, Lord Stanhope, and Lord Eversley.” 

Charles Eastlake, who was made secretary 
of the commission, in a letter written in De- 
cember, 1841, gives a suggestive and inter- 
esting sketch of his first interview : 

“ The prince entered alone. . . . He made 
at once for the window-recess, in which I had 
been standing, though on his entering I ad- 
vanced to the middle of the room and bowed. 
He stood kneeling with one knee on the 
chair, while he talked, so that we were at 
close quarters in a strong light, which showed 
his beautiful face to great advantage. . . . 
There was nothing in his exterior so striking 
as his face. He is exactly like the engraving 
from Ross’s miniature, but now a little stouter. 
. . « He soon put me at ease by his pleasing 
manner. After speaking of Sir Robert Peel 
and the immediate cause of my waiting on 
himself, we proceeded to discuss the ques- 


tion which is hereafter to engage our atten- | 


tion more. [ listened to his plans, and made 
objections where I thought it necessary. 
Two or three times I quite forgot who he 
was, he talked so naturally and argued so 
fairly. ... 

“Tt would be impossible to give all the 
conversation, and perhaps, as relating to the 
subjects to be discussed by the commission, 
not quite right. I thought, however, that 
the moment was come when I must make a 
stand against the introduction of foreign ar- 
tists; for, if his royal highness had insisted 
on this, I had made up my mind to resign my 
secretaryship. I almost said as much by ob- 
serving that I was irrevocably committed on 
that point by my letter to the chairman of 
the late committee. Prince Albert said he 
knew I was, for he had read that letter. He 
added, however, that he quite agreed with 
me. I then said I saw no objection to Eng- 
lish artists, who might be intrusted with the 
management of considerable works, employ- 











surprise, Prince Albert would not even admit 
that this was necessary, for he said he was 
convinced that in all that related to practi- 
cal dexterity, which was the department in 
which it was assumed that some instruction 
(for fresco) would be necessary, the English 
were particularly skillful. He observed that 
in all mere mechanism the English generally 
surpassed all other nations. He gave several 
instances, and among others said, ‘Even to 
the varnish on coaches it is surprising how 
much more perfect the English practice is 
than that one sees on the Continent.’ 

“In*alluding to the means by which a 
school of rising fresco-painters might be en- 
couraged, he said: ‘ There are two great aux- 
iliaries in this country which seldom fail to 
promote the success of any scheme—fash- 
ion, and a high example. Fashion, we know, 
is allin all in England, and if the court—I 
mean the queen and myself—set the example 
hereafter by having works of this kind done, 
the same taste will extend itself to wealthy 
individuals. The English country-seats, which 
are the most beautiful in the world, would 
acquire additional effect from the introduc- 
tion of such a style of decoration, and with 
such occupation the school would never lan- 
guish, and would at least have time to de- 
velop itself fully.’ ” 


About this time the queen’s journal (from 
which Mr. Martin makes frequent extracts) 
gives several pretty glimpses into their home- 
life. The Prince of Wales was born on the 
9th of November, and a few days later the 
princess royal completed her first year. The 
journal says: “ Albert brought in dearest 
little Pussy in such a smart white merino 
dress trimmed with blue, which mamma had 
given her, and a pretty cap, and placed her 
on my bed, seating himself next to her, and 
she was very dear and good. And as my 
precious, invaluable Albert sat there, and our 
little love between us, I felt quite moved with 
happiness and gratitude to God.” The queen 
entirely disappears in the woman, and in a 
letter to King Leopold she writes: “ We 
must all have trials and vexations; but if 
one’s home is happy, then the rest is compar- 
atively nothing. I assure you, dear uncle, 
that no one feels this more than I do. I had 
this autumn one of the severest trials I could 
have in parting with my government, and 
particularly from our kind and valued friend, 
and I feel even now this last very much: but 
my happiness at home; the love of my bhus- 
band, his kindness, his advice, his support, 
and his company, make up for all, and make 
me forget it.” 


In the summer of 1842 the royal couple, | 
| for the first time, visited Scotland, with whose 


romantic scenery they fell in love at once. 
Years afterward they spent many happy days 
at Balmoral Castle, in Aberdeenshire, which 
Prince Albert purchased and eularged in 
1852. 

“The conduct of the prince since his ar- 
rival in England,” says Mr. Martin, “ had 
been subject to the severest scrutiny. But 
he ‘had borne his faculties so meekly,’ he 
had been ‘so clear in his great office,’ that 
neither malice nor idle gossip had been able 
to detract from the favorable impression 
which all his public appearances had created.” 
And from a memorandum by Mr. Anson he 
quotes : 


“Tle imposed a degree of restraint and 


ing Germans under them. To my agreeable | self-denial upon his own movements, which 


could not but have been irksome, had he not 
been sustained by a sense of the advantage 
which the throne would derive from it. He 
denied himself the pleasure—which, to one 
so fond as he was of personally watching and 
inspecting every improvement that was in 
progress, would have been very great—of 
walking at will aboat the town. Wherever he 
went, whether in a carriage or on horseback, 
he was accompanied by his equerry. He paid 
no visits in general society. His visits were 
to the studio of the artist, to museums of art 
or science, to institutions for good and beney. 
olent purposes. Wherever a visit from him, 
or his presence, could tend to advance the 
real goad of the people, there his horses 
might be seen waiting; never at the door of 
mere fashion. Scandal itself could take no 
liberty with his name. He loved to ride 
through all the districts of London where 
building and improvements were in progress, 
more especially when they were such as would 
conduce to the health or recreation of the 
working - classes ; and few, if any, knew so 
well, or took such interest as he did, in all 
that was being done, at any distance east, 
west, north, or south, of the great city—from 
Victoria Park to Battersea— from the Re. 
gent’s Park to the Crystal Palace, and far 
beyond.” 

Though no great historical event marked 
these years, the queen and the prince were 
obliged continually to exercise caution, pru- 
dence, and courage. For political affairs were 
tangled, foreign relations had a threatening 
aspect, and distress among the laboring-classes 
had a constant tendency to produce a popular 
outbreak, Three attempts were made upon 
the life of the queen within two years—all 
while she was passing in her carriage through 
the streets of London. In one instance, the 
prince would almost certainly have been shot 
dead had not some sudden relenting arrested 
the arm of the juvenile fanatic who had 
raised the pistol. 

The royal commission, at the head of 
which the prince had been placed, offered 
prizes for cartoons illustrative of English his- 
tory and poetry, for the decoration of the 
Parliament houses; and the cartoons were 





exhibited in Westminster Hall, in July, 1848: 


“The prince watched its effect upon the 


| great crowds who thronged the hall while it 


lasted with the closest interest. What he 
then observed filled him with hope for the 


| development of a taste for art among the 


people, which might become an important 
agent in elevating their character and liabits, 
while it gave a higher aim to such of our 
manufactures as were connected with the 
arts of design. The interest shown in this 
exhibition by the laboring-classes was indeed 
remarkable; and, as noted by Sir Charles 
Eastlake at the time, it afforded ‘ the strong- 
est proof of the love of the lower orders for 
pictures, when they exhibit an event.’ ” 


Mr. Martin himself says : 


“A great admirer of fresco-painting, the 
prince threw himself with great zeal into 
the question of its applicability for the deco- 
ration of the houses of Parliament, and the 
researches into the best methods of applying 





it, which occupied much of the attention of 
the commission. The opinions of its mem- 
bers were not a little divided as to the sub- 
jects to be dealt with. Some considered that 
mere decoration by arabesques and otherwise 
was alone necessary; others condemned any 
attempt at a moral aim. The prince took a0 
opposite view, holding that the purposes of 
decoration might be combined with a patr' 
: otic and moral aim, and that, although many 
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would give but a passing glance to the works, 
the painter was not, therefore, to forget that 
others might view them with more thought- 
ful eyes. This was the view which ultimately 
prevailed, and there can be no doubt it was 
the sound one. For the incidents embodied 
in the frescoes, which now decorate the walls 
of both houses of Parliament, although the 
fresvoes themselves have failed for the most 
part most pitiably in the durability that was 
hoped for, excite the liveliest curiosity in the 
crowds which may be constantly seen around 
them. 

“To stimulate the interest in fresco-paint- 
ing, the prince determined to have it applied 
in the decoration of a summer-house or pavil- 
jon in the garden of Buckingham Palace. 
BE. Landseer, Maclise, Uwins, Eastlake, Les- 
lie, Sir William Ross, Dyce, and Stanfield, 
received commissions, and vied with each 
other in producing a series of eight lunettes 
in illustration of Milton's ‘ Comus.’” 


The occurrence of a fatal duel between 
two army officers called the attention of the 





honor which is entirely based upon the opin- 
ion of the world, and therefore dependent 
upon others. The person whose honor (in 
this sense of the word) has been injured, must 
have a remedy by which he can recover the 
treasure taken from him, and reéstablish 
himself in the consideration of the world. 
In olden times the appeal to the sword was 
the acknowledged remedy. With the prog- 
ress of civilization and the Christian religion 
this unchristian and barbarous custom has 
been generally condemned, forbidden by law, 
and severely punished ; but no substitute has 
been granted, and the officer, whose very ex- 
istenee is based upon his honor, is left to the 
alternative of either trespassing against the 
laws of religion and of the state, and becom- 
ing a criminal, or of losing caste in the esti- 
mition of his profession and of the world, 
and seeing that honor tarnished, which is his 
pride. It is, therefore, from a sense of jus- 
tice that it becomes necessary to consider 
what other remedy should be granted, if the 
only one at present acknowledged is to be 
prosecuted with all severity.” 





among them the prince was constrained to 
say, ina letter to Stockmar: “ The world is 
assuredly not our true happiness ; and, alas! 
every day’s experience forces me to see how 
wicked men are. Every imaginable calumny 
is heaped upon us, especially upon me; and 
although a pure nature, conscious of its own 
high purposes, is and ought to be lifted above 
attacks, still it is painful to be misrepresented 
by people of whom one believed better things.” 
Those who have a curiosity as to the 
mode of procedure in those numerous court 
ceremonials to which so many allusions are 
necessarily made in print, but which are sel- 
dom or never witnessed by the ordinary read- 
er, will perhaps be interested in the queen’s 
account of how they conferred the Order of 
the Garter upon Louis Philippe, who visited 
them at Windsor Castle in 1844: 





“The king was introduced to the Garter 
Room by Prince Albert and the Duke of Cam- 





prince to this evil and absurd practice, and 
he at once took up the question of its aboli- 
tion, He felt that the first step toward the 
extinction of the practice generally would be 
to put a stop to duels in the army. With 
this view, he sought an interview with the 
Duke of Wellington. The duke, he found, 
bad himself given attention to the subject, 
but hud come to the conclusion that noth- 
ing could be done, having no belief in the 
eficiency of any remedy except that of 
public opinion. The prince dissented from 
this view, and in a letter to the duke he 
says; 

“There certainly is the power of punish- 
ment, but it seems almost unjust to resort to 
it, 80 long as no other protection is given to 
the honor of officers. Honor, abstractly 
taken, is invulnerable. It is a treasure that 





REINHARDTSBRUNN. 


He then goes on to say that the remedy 
seems to him to be most easily found in courts 
of honor; and the subject was brought be- 
fore the cabinet. Such courts were declared 
by the cabinet impracticable, but the object 
was effected by an amendment of the articles 
of war, declaring it to be “suitable to the char- 
acter of honorable men to apologize and offer 
redress for wrong or insult committed, and 
equally so for the party aggrieved to accept 
frankly and cordially explanation and apolo- 
gies for the same.” This practically put an 
end to dueling in the army. 

The eminent good sense and the delicate 
appreciation of all sides of the question which 
the prince disp!ayed on this occasion, were 
characteristic of him—were, perhaps, his most 
conspicuous characteristic. This was certain, 


nobody can take from us, and which we can- | 800ner or later, to win the hearts of the Eng- 


hot even injure ourselves. 
Person can deprive us of it. 





No act of a third | lish people; yet they were slow to yield their 





But there is an | prejudices, and after he had been five years 


bridge. ‘When we approached we all rose 
and the king bowed in due form as he came 
up. I turned to him, and said, “I have the 
pleasure of announcing to your majesty that 
your are elected a knight of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter.” Albert then placed 
the garter round the king’s leg. I pulled it 
through while the admonition was being read, 
and the king said to me, “ Je voudrais baiser 
cette main,” which he did afterward, and I 
embraced him, The Duke of Cambridge as- 
sisted me in placing the ribbon over the 
king’s shoulder ; after which I embraced him 
again, and he embraced Albert, The king 
then walked round the table, shaking hands 
with each of the knights, after which they 
were called over, and we accompanied the 
king to his rooms,’ ” 


The royal pair visited Germany in the 
summer of 1845. Between Rosenau (the 
prince’s birthplace) and the Castle of Rein- 
hardtsbrunn, a few miles from Gotha, they 
were greeted at every village by processions 
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of peasant-girls, dressed in white and green, 
and children with flowers, and a long and gen- 
erally confused speech from the clergyman. 

Of Reinhardtsbrunn and its environs the 
queen speaks with the enthusiasm which the 
beauty and grandeur of the scenery, and the 
bracing purity of the air, could not fail to 
excite. “The fine trees, with their great 
branches sweeping to the ground, and their 
deep rich green, the luxuriant flowers, the 
wooed mountains that surround the house, 
the piece of water in front, make it one of 
the most beautiful spots imaginable.” Next 
to the Rosenau, Reinhardtsbrunn pleased her 
majesty most of all the places she had seen. 

One of the last compositions of the laure- 
ate Wordsworth was the ode sung on the in- 
stallation of the prince as Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge in 1847. 

We must close our extracts with two or 
three pleasant bits from a description of a 
voyage to Scotland, which the prince writes 
in a letter to Stockmar : 


“Our course ‘took us toward the island 
of Bute, and past the little islands of Great 
Oumbray and little Cumbray, where the clergy- 
man prays, ‘Lord Almighty protect the in- 
habitants of Great Cumbray and Little Cum- 
bray, and of the neighboring Isles of Great 
Britain and Ireland!’ then up the Firth of 
Clyde to Greenock, where we again got on 
board the Fairy, and sailed on, pursued, 
in the literal sense, of the word, by upward of 
forty steamers, toward Dumbarton. There 
we landed, and climbed the ancient. castle, of 
which our picture in Osborne gives a most 
faithful representation,. On our way back we 
passed Greenock, and up the quite uniquely- 
beautiful Loch Long,,.and down again, and 
again steamed back to;the main portion of 
our fleet in Rothsay Bay, Isle of Bute. Here 
the people were as much rejoiced to see the 
Duke of Rothsay as the Welsh were to salute 
the Prince of Wales on their.native ground. 
The good people of the Isle of Man put in 
their paper that I led the Prince Regent by 
the hand! Usually one has a regent for, an 
infant; but in Man it seems to he precisely 
the reverse. 

“Ow the 18th we steamed through the 
Kyles of Bute, and then up Loch Fyne to In- 
verary, Where we enjoyed a Highland wel- 
come anda good luncheon with the Argyles, 
What a superb situation! On the way back 
we ran into Loch Gilp—all this in the Fairy. 
The Victoria and Albert had, in the mean 
while, steamed round the Mull of Cantyre to 
Loch Crinan, where we rejoined her, after 
passing through the Crinan Canal in a boat 
triumphantly decorated, drawn by handsome- 
ly-dressed jockeys, and accompanied by the 
whole Highland population on foot. We 
halted for the night at Loch Crinan. 

“On the 19th we proceeded through a 
maze of islands, of which the prettiest are 
Luing, Kerrera, and Lismore, to the north, 
passing Oban, a charming spot, thence across 
to the island of Mall, through the Sound of 
Mull, into the open sea, the islands of Rum, 
Muck, Coll, and Tiree, visible in the distance. 
We made straight for Staffa, and were able, 
thanks to the splendid weather, which was 
nninterruptedly kind to us after we left the 
Svillys, to run into Fingal's Cave, in the royal 
barge, with the royal standard flying. On 
me the cave produced a most romantic im- 
pression, on the ladies a very ‘eerie’ and un- 
comfortable one. With a view to tracing the 
basaltic formation more closely, I scrambled 
on foot for some time up and down the isl- 
land. We were, however, forced to make 
haste, having still to visit Iona, and after- 
ward to return to the Sound of Mull, as the 





| at the age of twenty-four. 








THE CATACOMBS OF PARIS. 


clouds were already beginning to blow up 
from the southwest. 

“In Iona I visited the ruins of the re- 
markable early Christian churches. On the 
20th we left Tobermory in the Sound of Mull, 
and sailed up the Linnhe Loch to our final 
anchorage at Fort William. The time admit- 
ted of my making an expedition with Charles 
to Loch Leven, and thence, half on foot, half 
by carriage, we ascended the Pass of Glencoe, 
famous and infamous for the massacre of the 
Macdonalds.” 

The book contains two portraits of the 
prince—one at the age of four, and the other 
The latter is said 
to be a perfect likeness. Just how much in- 
fluence this remarkable man exerted upon 
British polities, we shall never know ; per- 
haps it was not very great. But the stain- 
less purity of his life, his interest in the arts, 
his constant study of the welfare of the 
queen’s subjects, and his utter impervious- 
ness to the flattery and nonsense inseparable 
from a station like his, rendered him worthy 
of the sincerest homage which a reverent 
biographer can bestow. If Mr, Martin has 
oceasionally exceeded even this limit in his 
expressions, it is only because an Englishman 
is never wholly free from his natural instinct 
concerning the prerogative of rank, as well 
as because the book was prepared under the 
eye of her who for thirteen years has mourned 
the loss of her royal husband with profound 
sorrow. If her grief has prompted some 
elaborate follies in the way of piling up mon- 
uments to one who needs no monument but 
that the story of his life be truly told, the 
nation can afford to forgive it, in considera- 
tion of haying enjoyed those rarest of na- 
tional possessions, a wise prince and a virtu- 
ous court, 


THE CATACOMBS OF PARIS. 


FT NHERE are but few of the many strangers 

- who stroll through the southern part 
of Paris, and visit the Odeon and the Palace 
of the Luxembourg, that, realize how, beneath 
theix feet, there lies a subterranean city, ri- 
vuling in extent and far surpassing in popu- 
lation that portion of the sunny metropolis 
that lies spread around them. For many 
years all entrance to the Catacombs was 
strictly prohibited by reason of the danger- 
ous state of the roofing, and even now per- 
mission to visit them is more slowly and 
grudgingly granted than is the case with any 
of the other officially-opened sights of Paris. 
There are, indeed, persons who make a busi- 
ness of organizing parties to descend into 
the Catacombs, and who will take charge of 
a party for the sum of ten franes per head, 
but such opportunities are not always to be 
met with, so the arrival of our official permit 
was a matter of much congratulation. 

The point where the visitors to the sub- 
terranean labyrinth are bidden to assemble, 
is at the western pavilion of the octroi, near 
the ancient Barriére d’Enfer, and just at the 
head of the new Boulevard d’Enfer—a street 
and location most aptly named for containing 
the entrance-door to the regions below. The 
Boulevard d'Enfer is a long, new, wide, unin- 
teresting street, running through tke southern 
part of what once was old Paris, but which 
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now, under the reconstructing process of the 
late empire, looks as smug and shining and 
uninteresting as a fresh-coined five -frang 
piece. Planted with thin, young, scrubby. 
looking trees, and ascending as it does 4}} 
the way, it may one day be a very handsome 
promenade, but at present it reminds one 
strongly of Broad Street, in Philadelphia, 
some twenty years ago. We have ample time 
to look at the street and observe and com. 
ment thereupon, for the paternal officials have 
bidden us to be at the Barriére at a quarter. 
past one exactly, and the custodian of the 
Catacombs informs us that we cannot be ad. 
mitted till half-past. Meanwhile, the venders 
of candles (every visitor must take a candle 
with him or her) surround us, clamorously 
trying to dispose of their wares, but our par. 
ty are already provided; however, we pur. 
chase some squares of pasteboard, with holes 
cut in the centre, which serve as candlesticks, 
and, moreover, hinder the sperm from drop. 
ping on our clothes, Other groups of curious 
sight-seers, both French and English, arrive, 
all armed with their permits, till some thirty 
or forty persons are clustered together on the 
pavement outside of the little inclosure, 
where a very prosaic -looking wooden door 
represents our nearest earthly approach to 
those dread portals over which Dante read 
the inscription, “ All hope abandon, ye who 
enter here!” At last, when we are pretty 
well tired out with waiting, and thoroughly 
chilled, by the cold, wintry air, the guide 
comes out, lantern in hand, and gives a sig- 
nal, und we all file past a solemn-looking 
official, who inspects each permit, and counts 
the number of each party. Then the wooden 
door is opened, revealing a ,spiral staircase 
of stone, which winds downward into the 
darkness below. We each light our candles, 
and then the descent begins, no easy or pleas- 
ant task, for the steps are uneven and wor, 
and the walls are dripping .with moisture, 
besides which there is no rail or chain to 
take hold of to aid one’s steps. Down we go— 
down—down—winding round and round till 
one’s head grows dizzy, but.we -have ninety 
tairs to deseend, and must not;stop or falter, 
i. the staircase\is very narrow, and the peo 
ple behind are pressing forward and follow 
ing closely. At lust we reach éerra firma, 
and stop a moment to breathe. Here two of 
our party, a French gentleman and lady, are 
stricken with sudden panic, and not only re 
fuse to go any farther, but turn round and 
push past the still descending train of people 
up the staircase, unheeding the angry re 
monstrances of the guide, who would fain 
have them wait till everybody has got down, 
but they will neither hear nor heed, so wild 
is their eagerness to get back to sunlight and 
fresh air. Order is at last restored, every- 
body emerges from the staircase, and we look 
around and realize that we are in the Cuata 
combs. 

A long, low-arched vault, with a broad 
black stripe painted on the roof, and stretch 
ing away far beyond the space which is pene 
trated by the dim light of our candles—this 
is what we see. The ground underfoot is 
gravelly, wet, and plashy ; the air is warm and 
not at all damp or close, though how of 
whence these subterrancan corridors receive 
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ventilation is to me a mystery. The guides 
(there are two of them, one to go before and 
one to bring up the rear) now marshal us 


into line, and one of them starts off at a 


brisk pace, closely followed by the long line | 


of sight-seers, each with his lighted candle. 
We march on through corridor after corridor, 
turning now to the right and now to the left, 
stopping often to take down the chains 


stretched across the entrance to the differ- | 


ent corridors, and pausing sometimes, as our 


guide halts, to point out the mighty masses | 


of masonry that support certain buildings ; 
here an aqueduct, and there a hospital, while 
painted letters on the wall give us the name 
of the street that runs overhead and cor- 
responds with the underground passage we 
are now traversing. We pass continually 
the mouths of other corridors stretching 
away into the black, blank distance, and now 
and then we are shown points where the roof 
has caved in and choked up the passage. 
The corridors which we are traversing are 
lined and vaulted with solid masonry—a firm 
structure of brick and mortar—and, in the 
places where they widen into large, square 
halls, huge pillars support the roof, but at 
either side we can see, at intervals between 
the masses of brickwork, the old, rough 
walls of the ancient quarries, the crumbling 
stones of which used to threaten such dan- 
gers in ancient times. After about a half- 
hour’s brisk walking, our guide stops at an 
arched door-way, with the Latin inscription 
“Memoria Majorum” above it; he unlocks 
the iron door, and we all enter, and find our- 
selves in the far-famed Ossuaire des Cata- 
combes. Bones to the right of us, bones to 
the left of us, bones just in front of us; neat- 
ly-piled leg and arm bones, surmounted with 
a row of grinning skulls, and with a second 
row of skulls running round the piles half- 
way from the bottom—such is the ghastly 
wall that rises on either side of us. Pious 
mortuary inscriptions printed in black letters 
ona white ground are placed at varying in- 
tervals, while here and there a death’s-head 








and cross-bones breaks the monotony of the ! 


long line. Sometimes the guide halts to 
point out an object of special interest, such 
as the tombstone of Francoise Gellain Le- 
gros, the person who aided Latude to escape 
from the Bastile; but he does not stop long 
enough to permit us to copy the inscription, 
and to linger behind him were destruction. 
Inscriptions in the masonry inform us that 
such a pile of bones came from the Cimetiére 
des Innocents and another from the Couvent 
8t.-Honoré, while the last placed and freshest 
of all announces that on such a spot are de- 
posited the bones taken from a cemetery de- 
vastated by the Communists in 1871, the last 
batch of guests which these mortuary halls 
have received. The ground has long ere this 
become firm, hard, and perfectly dry, while 
the air continues to be pure and warm, with- 
outa breath or draft stirring to cause our 
eandles to flicker or to show the existence of 
any communication with the outward atmos- 
Phere. And yet some such communication 
must exist, else the perfect purity and re- 
spirability of the air could not be so admi- 
rably maintained. 

The Catacombs, as has been ascertained 


| 





THE CATACOMBS OF PARIS. 


by careful official explorations, pass under 
all the principal streets of the fifth, sixth, 
thirteenth, and fourteenth arrondissements, 
and cover eight hundred acres in extent, or 
about one-tenth of the surfuce of Paris. 
Several of the most important public build- 
ings of this part of the city, including the 
Observatory, the Luxembourg, the ThéAtre 


de l’Odéon, and the Pantheon, are completely | 


undermined, but great care has been taken 
in propping up their foundations, the vaults 
under the Luxembourg in particular having 
been completely filled up with solid masses 
of masonry ; so that superb edifice is in no dan- 
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| name to the whole of this vast subterrane, 


forms but a small portion of the whole. A 
net-work of halls, passages, chambers, etc., 
spreads far away on either side, so that many 
of the streets and quarters of Paris are lit- 
erally suspended above this gloomy gulf. 
Most of the streets in the southern part of 
the city have underground streets correspond- 
ing with them, which are called by the same 
names, and on which the numbers of the 


| houses and the site of the public buildings 


ger of being swallowed up, an accident which 


did actually befall one of the chestnut-trees 
in the Luxembourg garden in the year 1824. 
The tree was got out of the abyss with much 
difficulty, and was replanted, but it has never 
flourished since. The existence of these 
vast ancient quarries seems to have been 
almost unknown till the year 1774, when 
they were, so to speak, rediscovered, and 
were partially explored. It was time; for, 
at that epoch, these subterranean halls, aban- 
doned for centuries, and undermined by the 
action of the waters, while the weight of 
vast buildings pressed upon them from 
above, were rapidly going to ruin; the pil- 
lars which sustained the roof had given way 
in a number of places, the roof itself had fall- 
en in at more than one point, the walls were 
yielding and cracking, and streets, churches, 
and palaces, were on the point of being swal- 
lowed up in an immense abyss. Since that 
date the work of repairing the Catacombs and 
keeping them in order has been continuously 
carried on; new pillars, new arches, new 
sustaining-walls, have been constructed in 
every direction, and there is no longer any 
danger of so terrible a catustrophe. In 1786 
the Cimetiére des Innocents was suppressed 
for sanitary reasons, and the idea then arose 
of utilizing the underground and deserted 
quarries by depositing in them the remains 
removed from the cemeteries. , The part lying 
under the Place de Mont Souris was appro- 
priated for the purpose; a house known by 
the name of La Tombe Issoire, from a fu- 
mous robber who once infested the road, 
was purchased on the Route d'Orléans; a 
shaft was sunk, and the cavities walled up 
and prepared to receive the dead. The Cata- 
combs were consecrated in April, 1786, and 
the work of removing the bones thither was 
immediately commenced. The suppression 
of all the intra-mural cemeteries speedily fol- 
lowed, and the bones they contained were 
brought here and deposited, so that the num- 
ber of dead now enshrined in the vaults of 
the Catacombs has been variously estimated 
from three million to fifteen million, and I 
am inclined to think that the last and largest 
estimate is the most nearly correct. Vast 
indeed is the multitude whose mouldering 


above are indicated. Under the large edifices, 
whose weight threatens to crush in the roof 
of the Catacombs, the corridors have either 
been solidly filled in with masonry, as under 
the Luxembourg, or huge pillars have been 


| constructed as supports, as under the hos- 





bones are heaped up here with such chill | 


and ghastly regularity, and whose fleshless 


| 


skulls grin mockingly at us as we pass them | 


by, seeming to say to us, “‘ Clothed in flesh as 
ye are, yet are ye even like untous.” Even so. 
To this complexion must we all come at last. 

Yet the enormous extent of the Ossuaires, 
the only real Catacombs strictly speaking, 
but which, nevertheless, have given their 


| 


pital and chureh of Val-de-Grace. It has 
been generally supposed that the Catacombs 
extended under the Seine, but this is an error, 
for the porous nature of the stone from which 
they are excavated would have caused the im- 
mediate inundation of the works had such 
extension ever been attempted. The Seine 
and the Biavre divide these quarries into 
three distinct groups, between which all in- 
tercourse is interrupted by the beds of those 
streams. On the right bank of the Seine is 
to be found the smallest of these three 
groups, the quarries of Chaillot, which cover 
a space of some four hundred and twenty-two 
thousand square metres. The second in size, 
the quarries of the Faubourg St.-Marceau, 
lies between the Seine and the left bank of 
the Bidvre. The third and largest, which is 
also the best known and the most important, 
is the one in which we now find ourselves, 
and it lies under the Faubourgs St.-Jacques 
and St.-Germain, forming in shape an irregu- 
lar polygon, and covering an extent of two 
million and a half square yards. There is, 
besides, a fourth and much smaller group, 
too insignificant in extent to merit much no- 
tice, which lies under the Jardin des Plantes. 
To give some idea of the size of the third 
and largest division, we wil! merely state 
that, were a person to descend into the Cata- 
combs by the staircase which is situated in 
the Rue Bonaparte, he might return to day- 
light by means of a well sunk at the corner 
of the Pavé de Bagneux near the Route d’Or- 
Jéans, having accomplished in his subterra- 
nean journey a distance of between four and 
five miles in a straight line. It can, there- 
fore, be readily imagined how easy it would 
be to lose one’s self in these tortuous, gloomy, 
and vast labyrinths. There is a legend ex- 
isting to the effect that, during the Revolu 
tion of 1848, a party of insurgents took 
refuge in the Catacombs, descending into 
them near the Pantheon, Some of the party 
emerged at a point beyond the walls, others 
came out by the staircase at the Barritre 
d’Enfer, but there were several of the num- 
ber who were never heard of again. 

Certain portions of the largest division 


| of the Catacombs are subject to an annual 


inundation from the waters of the .Seine, 
which filters into them through various crev- 
ices in the ground, The cavities situated 
under the Rues de Tournon, de l’'Odéon, Cas- 


| sette, and du Regard, are annually filled with 


water to the very roof. It is probable that 
it is this yearly invasion of the waters which 
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is the partial cause of the complete absence 
of insect or animal life which is to be noted 
in these quarries. No spider hangs his net 
from the ceilings of these gloomy galleries, 
neither gnat nor moth flutters in the humid 
air, and no beetles hide beneath the moulder- 
ing stones that strew the pathway. Enor- 
mous rats are sometimes seen in the Ossuaire, 
but they are very rare; nor does the species 
seem to increase, They are but passing vis- 
itors, not dwellers in these vaults. 

The workmen who toil there, and who at 
certain epochs of the year never behold the 
light of day, merit some brief mention. It 
does not seem as though the atmosphere was 
injurious, for there are those among them 
who have been employed here for thirty and 
forty years, and they are as healthy and vig- 
orous as those persons who have labored in 
the open air. The never-varying tempera- 
ture, which is always stationary at ten de- 
grees above the freezing-point, appears to 
have a favorable effect on the constitution. 
Besides which, I am told that the workmen 
are very giy and form a jovial society among 
themselves, enlivened by games, jokes, and 
little festivities when their work is ended in 
the evening. Some of the older workmen 
are thoroughly familiar with every line, and 
turning, and apartment in the Catacombs, and 
are perfectly capable of acting as guides. 
Four times a year the entire extent of these 
subterranes is explored by skillful engineers, 
who mark every point that needs the slightest 
repairs. 

But we are lingering too long in the Os- 
suaire, so let us hasten to follow the footsteps 
of our guide, only pausing from time to time 
to read the inscriptions that tell of some spe- 
cial locality or occasion, from which came the 
melancholy relics of mortality that surround 
us on every side. Here are the bones of the 
victims of the combat at the Tuileries, 10th 
of August, 1792, and of those of the combats 
of the Place de Grave, the Hétel de Brienne, 
and of the Rue Meslay, the 28th of August, 
1798 ; and still further, those of the combat 
of the Manufacture of Reseillon, Faubourg 
St.-Antoine, 1789. Some of the skulls show 
the smooth, round hole drilled in them 
by the musket-bullet, others have been 
crushed in as by a heavy blow. 

One wearies sadly of the moral and 
funereal inscriptions that hang at intervals 
along this ghastly wall, which surely in it- 
self is a sufficient sermon on the frailty of 
life and the certainty of death. One wea- 
ries, too, of the grim monotony of these 
lines of bones and skulls that stretch afar 
on either side, and it is with satisfaction 
that we see our guide give the signal to re- 
turn. We pass through the entrance of the 
Ossuaire, and the guide leads us back by 
the same road that we came, only halting 
now and then to illuminate for us some vast 
opening, some square hall, or some dim, far- 
reaching corridor, into which, it is forbidden 
us to enter. Once he pauses and bids us ob- 
serve a round shaft of brickwork that ob- 
structs our path; it is a well, which, pierced 
from above, passes through these subterrane- 
an halls. Then on we go, and reach the 
staircase at last, which slowly and wearily we 
ascend, and so, wet, muddy, breathless, and 





tired, we emerge into the light of day, and 
turn our backs upon the Catacombs forever. 

I am told that these depths contain other 
curiosities, such as rocking-stones, springs 
of fresh water, and specimens of strangely 
contorted and diseased bones, but our thirst 
for information has been amply satisfied with 
what our rather hurried inspection has re- 
vealed to us. For, after all, the experience 
can hardly be called one of unmixed pleasure. 
Too much of funereal gloom and dreary mys- 
tery hangs around these huge labyrinths, 
which, dating, as they are said to do, from a 
thousand to fifteen hundred years ago, seem 
to inclose in their wide-spreading avenues 
the concentrated darkness and horror of all 
the myriad of nights that they have exist- 
ed. Then, too, one cannot help recalling the 
stories of men who have descended into the 
Catacombs by one of the seventy entrances 
which they are said to possess, and who nev- 
er again were seen alive by mortal man. Es- 
pecially does one remember the fate of 
Jacques Tellier, who, in the reign of Louis 
XVIIL., took refuge there from the pursuit 
of the police, he having been accused of the 
murder of his wife, and whose mouldering 
skeleton was found, long years afterward, in 
the very heart of the quarries. 


One can so well picture the horror and help- 


lessness of any miserable being who might 
chance to lose himself (the easiest thing done 
in the world in the complicated twistings 
and turnings of the corridors), the deep, and 
dreadful, and impenetrable darkness, the 
frenzied search for an issue, the slow ap- 
proach of famine, and finally death—death 
with that blank, hideous blackness pressing 
on the brain, and sealing the still open eyes! 
The sewers belong to life, and industry, and 
hygiene, the Catacombs represent only dark- 
ness, and horror, and mystery, and death. 
Were but the mighty wave of such an earth- 
quake as of late years shook San Francisco 
to its foundations to sweep under Paris, one 
can fancy the wide-spread and terrible destruc- 
tion which would be caused by the overthrow 
of the underground walls and pillars, on 
which rest some of her fairest and proudest 
edifices. Strange picture of human life is 
this fair city, after all: above the surface, the 
sunny playground of the nations; below it, 


one vast and awful tomb. 
Lucy H. Hoorgr. 
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Ws had no other gifts to give 
Than just one withering flower ; 
We had no other lives to live 

Than just that twilight hour; 
So small, so rich, its freight of musk 
Made fragrant all life’s after dusk. 


For this the summers toiled and spun 
With fairy shuttles, silken shot, 

Till moonlight’s milky threads were run 
In scented, creamy bergamot, 

To make, for one remembered hour, 

The perfume of the orange flower. 


Through love and parting, this remains, 
A memory, like the faint perfume, 

More dear than all life’s loss and gains, 
About a withering orange bloom, 

Whose ashy musk and faded green 

Do show how sweet life might have been. 


Witt Wattace Harner. 
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E are asked to state what we consider 
to be the most radical defect of our 
The theories 
on this subject are as numerous as those 
which attempt to explain the assumed physi- 
cal decline of the race, and, like those, as va. 
ried almost as the human mind itself. It 
would seem to be obvious, however, that our 
public education should give more attention 
to technical and industrial training. The 
growing indisposition among young men to 
take up the handicrafts is generally recog. 
nized, and it is believed that this may be cor. 
rected by the bent given the mind in the 
school-room. So long as human nature is 
what it is, men will be seduced into those 
paths of effort that promise the best results 
in wealth, and give the largest personal consid- 
eration. Technical education would do some. 
thing toward arresting this tendency by stim- 
ulating special tastes; and it is possible, no 
doubt, to create a public sentiment out of 
which the industrial arts would eventually 
derive better recognition and higher rewards ; 
but there are needed some very radical so- 
cial changes before we can place the handi- 
crafts where they rightfully belong. The in- 
dustrial spirit must be stimulated in two 
ways: first, by the infusion of art-feeling into 
the purposes of industry, so that the workman’s 
imagination shall be thoroughly awakened, and 
all the best intellectual sympathies of his na- 
ture be at one with his work; secondly, by 
an entire codperation on the part of the gen- 
eral public with his designs and his achieve- 
ments. Last week we gave in the depart- 
ment of “ The Arts,” under the title of “ The 
Master - Workman,” a paper condensing 2 
long article in the Quarterly Review, which 
bears partially upon this subject. But in the 
Quarterly article there were arguments some- 
what more distinctly connected with the ques- 
tion now before us than those quoted in our 
previous paper, and to these we ask the at- 
tention of the reader. The writer argues 
that the true place of the workman in the s0- 
cial scale is above that of the trader: 


present system of education. 


“The habitual notion of the middle and 
superior classes that the workmen are inferior 
in natural ability, or in the higher qualities of 
lively genius and imaginative mind, is very 
English. In fact, these men are frequently 
above ‘their betters’ in power of mental ap- 
plication and endurance. The man that makes 
a table or a chairrequires more nervous energy 
than the glib shopman offering it for sale. A 
banquer-mason or a leading joiner is, ‘ by pro- 
fession,’ greatly more accomplished than 4 
small tradesman or a banker’s clerk. The 
workman’s only want is to regain his old and 
natural position, and secure the opportunity to 
make his capabilities and requirements felt 
andknown. Where this is given, even to @ 
mill-hand, or machinist, or a manufacturing 
engineer, his mental power becomes magnifi- 
cent.” 


The writer, then, referring to the recent 
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exhibition at Vienna, declares that the Jap- ! bling their work by imagination and integ- 


anese display of industrial art made the Eng- 
lish look pitiful, and asserts this to have 
arisen from the juster system pursued in Ja- 
pan, and the higher social place enjoyed by 
the artisan. He says: 

“In Japan the true style and method of 
art-decoration are maintained. The porcelain 
and the painting are, in artistic combination, 
but one work. In our Bond-Street china the 
fine paintings on the plates and vases gre mere 
pictures quite distinct from pottery, and only 
gain some prettiness and polish from the soft 
glaze and texture of the waré ; but they are no 
more to be styled ceramic art than any por- 
trait on a panel or on copper can be classed 
with the achievements of the joiner orthe smith. 
It is painful to see that in Japan, as in India, 
the attempt to produce articles for the Euro- 
pean taste and market is already corrupting 
the workman. At Vienna in the Oriental 
courts there were sad evidences of the debas- 
ing influence of ‘ Western culture.’ 

“Much wonderment and admiration have 
been frequently expressed at what we in a 
patronizing way are pleased to call the almost 
Occidental cleverness of our new friends the 
Japanese. The cause of their ability is obvi- 
ous. The people of Japan for many hundred 
years ‘ have placed the handicrattsman, down 
to the humblest, above the merchant and the 
trader in the sociul scale;’ they have stead- 
ily maintained the artistic and imaginative 
training of their workmen, and as a conse- 
quence, or a concurrent influence and result, 
the entire population has retained its natural 
intelligence, and is apt to think, quick in fancy 
and imagination, and therefore prompt to 
adopt and to improve; and last year their 
workmen made the most refined display of 
decorative workmanship that Europe ever 
saw.”” 

Herein we see what must be done for the 
industrial arts if we would give them vital- 
ity and force. Our industrial and our social 
system both unite in giving to literary cult- 
ure a higher place than to the creative 
taste of the artisan. If we begin by assum- 
ing that design, and dexterity, and imagina- 
tive force, are really something more than a 
talent for remembering dates and quoting 
poetry, and so train our youth that the life of 
the studious artist seems to their imagina- 
tion something better than skill in manipu- 
lating stocks in Wall Street, the industrial 
arts will soon attain the recognition they de- 
serve, and will command rewards scarcely less 
than those which now tempt ambitious youths 
into commerce or the professions. 





THERE would seem to, be many reasons 
why the American people should attain a 
highly-developed skill in the practical arts. 
They have always evinced an acute instinct 
for invention, a great readiness in adapting 
means to an end, and something of the old 
Greek perception of symmetry in form, as 
their ships and their tools bear witness; 
while here, more than in Europe, the artisan 
has better social standing, and the more active 
sympathy of the general public. Here would 
seem to be all the conditions for building up 
4 nation of splendid workmen—of men enno- 





rity, giving labor dignity by the intellectual 
force and wsthetic taste (the only way labor 
can attain a true dignity) with which it is 
prompted and directed. But how is it that 


people thus endowed and advantageously | 


placed have not accomplished higher re- 
sults ? 
began by emancipating labor from some of 
its political and social disabilities should all 
at once develop a dislike for it? The passion 
for money-making, common everywhere, but 
here united with specially favorable oppor- 
tunity, has undoubtedly been one cause. An- 
other cause has been the growth of the liter- 
ary spirit, that form of culture which de- 
lights in books and poetic fancies, and repels 
the severity of scientific thought and the 
harshness of manual labor. This spirit is 
very prone to take captive imaginative peo- 
ple, and is sure to be always a formidable 
obstruction to technical education, unless 
the practical arts forestall it by appealing also 
to the ideal and esthetic tastes of the higher 
class of minds. A third cause is partially 
given in the sentence just written. Shake- 
speare tells us that “the hand of little em- 
plovment hath the daintier sense.” Why 
should this be so? Why may not many, if 
not nearly all, of the arts enjoy and take 
possession of the most delicate fancies, the 
nicest and most refined taste, the best facul- 
ties of the cultured mind? It is certain that 
very few of them do; and hence, as culture in- 
creases, as refinement spreads, as the imagi- 
nation is developed, the arts slip away, to 
the imagination of many, into the region of 
the harsh and the rude and the repelling. 
The sympathies and tastes of men and wom- 
en cannot be forced: if they dislike certain 
trades we shall not succeed in scolding them 
into this liking; but we may do something 
toward educating their inclinations, and we 
may do still more by making the objects in 
view much more worthy of their liking. 
There will have to be a double action in this 
matter—the elevation of the arts to a place 
worthy of the refined intellect, and the train- 
ing of the intellect to a sympathy with skilled 
industry. While we introduce in our public 
schools technical education, while we urge 
upon the public sentiment a more generous 
appreciation of the crafts, while we insist that 
imagination and taste must become a part of 
these industries, we must also see to it that 
the workman should exhibit a sense of the 
dignity of his pursuits by his own personal 
conduct and bearing. Society is disposed to 
exact cultured manners and social refine- 
ment; and our artisans must not be sur- 
prised if, in their neglect of these things, 
society accepts their own designation of their 
personal place in the social scale. We should 
be glad to see a grand awakening on this 
subject ; the organization of guilds and so- 
cieties among workmen ; the cultivation of 
art-feeling and art-knowledge in all of the 
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| crafts ; the elevation of industry in our 
schemes of education—with the hope that 

| out of all these would come reputation for 
our country, and richer rewards to our indus- 
trial class. 





| Ir has been generally conceded that “ to 
keep an hotel” with any thing like success 
requires rare and various qualities. Among 
other things, he who aspires to elicit from 
grateful guests the endearing epithet, “‘ mine 
host,” should engage seriously in what has 
been fitly termed “the proper study of man- 
kind.” What singular knowledge of peripa- 
tetic human nature, for instance, is displayed 
by those “two ladies from Virginia,” who 
advertise, among other advantages of the hotel 
they have just opened somewhere in Georgia, 
that they have secured the services of “ a jolly 
clerk!” For the clerk of an hotel is really 
the thermometer, the index, the arbiter of its 
hospitality. Do landlords really know what 
interests, sensations, power over the happi- 
ness or misery of lone travelers, influence in 
filling or keeping empty their own exchequers, 
they commit to the man who presides over 
the registers and keys, consigns the guest to 
the first floor or the eighth at his own sweet 
will, and warms or chills the heart of the 
wanderer according as he is “ jolly” or oth- 
erwise? Mr. Howells has immortalized the 
“gentlemanly clerk” of the fashionable wa- 
tering-place; and, ever since reading his 
matchless character-sketch, we have shud- 
dered, at vacation-time, at the thought of 
entering the presence of and wilting before 
that supercilious serenity and icy, self-con- 
scious perfection. Better far a mug of ale 
and a sanded floor within the dominion of 
the “jolly clerk” of Georgia than carte 
blanche and frescoed walls overcast by the 
hopeless gloom of the “gentlemanly clerk” 
of Saratoga! Not that the ideal clerk should 
be too gushingly “jolly;” let not his fa- 
miliarity breed constraint, much less con- 
tempt ; it is too much to ask the travel-worn 
tourist to force a laugh at jokes his brain is 
too weary to see; nor must the suspicion be 
aroused that he is being prepared by too se- 
ductive blandishments for the poor quarters 
up-stairs and a rigid economy in the dining- 
room. The clerk’s “ jollity ” should be of a 
genial, soothing, hospitable, reassuring sort, 
as if to persuade you that every thing pos- 
sible would be done for your comfort, that 
your wishes would be anticipated, that you 
would ask no question in vain, that the clerk’s 
only object in knowing every thing is-to have 








the pleasure of imparting it—that, in short, 
you have put yourself under a protection 
that will fail in nothing, and may feel that 
you have deposited all care, with your valua- 
bles, at the “ office.” The landlord who en- 





gages the right sort of clerk has more 
than half solved the problem of success ; and 
a speedy restoration to those “ better days ” 
which they have seen may be predicted with 
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confidence of the two wise ladies “ from Vir- 
ginia’ 


among their temptations to travelers. 


. ” 


who have included “a jolly clerk 


Ber let us say that the hotel-clerk, “ jol- 


ly’ or otherwise, is peculiarly an American | 


institution ; and sume experiences abroad re- 
cently tended to elevate this institution in 
our estimation, with a full recollection all the 
time of what Mr. Howells and others have 
written of its showy accomplishments. 
American hotel-clerk may wear a diamond 
pin and a jaunty cravat; he may be super- 
cilious, self-conscious, and even arrogant; 
but he commonly has some idea of his busi- 
ness, and will, after a remonstrance or two, 
generally consent to be affable and obliging. 
But in England the place filled by our hotel- 
clerk is divided between the waiter, the por- 
ter, and a young woman set behind a win- 
dow in a cupboard, who consents to receive 
your money at your departure. 
of this young woman, beyond receipting your 
bills, consists in being ignorant of every 
thing under heaven a traveler may wish to 
inquire about, and of a ready tact in refer- 
ring all questions to the porter. The airs 
and fine manners of a Saratoga hotel-clerk 
are certainly preferable to the icy and im- 
perturbable know-nothings of the young lady 
who is offered as his substitute abroad. As 
for the much-talked-of English landlord, we 
doubt whether there is such a thing. The 
tradition that at English hostelries a smiling 
and affable host meets you at the curbstone, 
conducts you into his premises, installs you 
temporarily lord of your surroundings, looks 
after your comforts of body and peace of 
mind,is allamyth. In our recent experience 
before referred to, we never, in any instance, 
encountered an official at an English hotel 
above the rank of porter or waiter, excepting 
in the larger establishments, where we found 
the young lady aforesaid. An American hotel 
usually includes under its roof almost every 
known convenience, including even the fine- 
feathered clerk (whom one has only to know 
how to humor to develop into a serviceable 
foree), whereas an English hotel usually in- 
¢ludes no convenience whatsoever, even to 
the practicability sometimes of getting a sat- 
isfactory dinner. 


Tae readers of “ The Greville Memoirs,” 
whose theatrical recollections extend back 
more than twenty-five years, note with min- 
gied pleasure and vexation a paragraph under 
date of August 11, 1831, as follows: 

“T went to the play last night at a very 
shabby little house called the City Theatre—a 
long way beyond the Post-Office—to see Ellen 
Tree act in a translation of ‘ Une Faute,’ one 
of the best pieces of acting Lever saw. This 
girl will turn out very good if she remains on 


the stage. She has never been brought for- 


The capacity | 


The | 





ward at Covent Garden, and I heard last night | 


the reason why. Charles Kemble took a great 
funcy for her (she is exeeasively pretty), and 
made her splendid offers of putting her into 
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the best parts, and advancing her in all ways, if 
she would be propitious to his flame, but which 
she indignantly refused ; so he revenged him- 
self (to his own detriment) by keeping her 
back and promoting inferior actresses instead. 
If ever she acquires fame, which is very prob- 
able, for she has as much nature, and feeling, 
and passion, as I ever saw, this will be a curious 
aneedote. [She married Charles Kean, lost 
her good looks, and became a tiresome, second- 
rate actress.]”’ 

This admiration for the rising young 
actress those who remember Ellen Tree can 
readily understand; the assertion that she 
lost her good looks will be accepted with 
qualification—for Time is no more a respecter 
of actors than of other folk; that she ever 
became a “tiresome, second-rate actress,” 
they will resent with indignation, conceding, 
of course, that as age came on she lost some- 
thing of the power and a few of the charms 
of her early days; and they will hear with 
amazement the scandal about Charles Kem- 
ble. It is true Mr. Greville acquits the ac- 
tress, but it is not pleasant to think that the 
one to whom our own John Quincy Adams 
applied the line from “ As You Like It”— 
“ the fair, the chaste, and unexpressive she” 
—could ever have been subjected to such a 
proposal. Mrs. Kean is now living in hon- 
ored retirement, surrounded by many friends, 
and has thought fit, in defense of Mr. Kem- 
ble’s memory, to pronounce the story a fabri- 
cation. She says: 

‘Tt is only very recently that I was told of 
the passage relating to Mr. Kemble and my- 
self, and I feel as indignant as either of his 
daughters can be. There is not a shadow of 
foundation for Mr. Greville’s calumnious in- 
sinuation. The grossness was in Mr. Greville’s 
mind, not Mr. Kemble’s conduct, who ever 
treated me with the utmost kindness and re- 
apect.”” 

The “ Journals” are also wrong, it seems, 
as to the fact of Ellen Tree’s appearance at. 
the Covent Garden, she having been the lead- 
ing attraction at that place during the sea- 
sons of 1829-31. 


Tue appearance in public of Mr. Thomas 
Carlyle is fitful and generally striking. It 
seldom fails to partake of the pyrotechnic 
character of his later style. He shoots up, 
coruseates, and disappears again; only there 
is nothing of the stick-nature in him. We 
have searcely recovered our breath after 
hearing of his dramatization, in Carlylese, 
of Norse history, than it is taken away again 
by the intelligence that he has been created a 
Grand Commander of the Bath; and this is 
quickly followed by the announcement that 
the bauble has been dangled before his eyes 


in vain. He will “none of it;”’ such, he 


thinks, and rightly, is no reward for literary | 


genius. Let the padded old generals from 
the Punjab, and, if they like, the approved 
academicians and musical composers, monop- 
olize the hollow honor ; the recluse of Cheyne 
Row, Chelsea, rieeds no decoration. This is 


' quite consistent in the brusque old Scot who 


a | 
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has been battling against “shams” these 
forty vears. It was proposed by Lord Stan- 
hope, the historian, not long ago, that a 
special order should be created with which to 
that should, like the 
French Academy, designate a limited number 
Were this done, Carlyle 
and Tennyson might properly accept the star. 


reward literary genius ; 
of “immortals.” 


In refusing the companionship and the baro- 
netcy offered to them, they only follow the ex- 
ample of Dickens, who rejected the burden of 
a title, and of William Pitt the younger, and 
Disraeli, who preferred to keep the names 
old 
Walter Seott, on the other hand, was as de- 
lighted with the dignity which George IV, 
conferred on him as an infant with a new 
rattle ; ande Macaulay and Bulwer were both 
glad to regard their promotion to the Honse 
of Peers rather as a recognition of literary 
eminence than of political services. But it 
may be said that both Macaulay and Bulwer 
were men of society and of the world, and 


which they had made famous. Good 


that a peerage confirmed a social prestige of 
which they were pro: 1; while to the West 
End, the clubs, and the fashionable dinner- 
parties, the figures of Thomas Carlyle and 
Alfred Tennyson are almost or quite un- 
known. 


We wish to bear testimony here to the 
high personal integrity and many yirtues of 
one long associated with us, and for many 
years at the head of Appleton & Co.’s printing- 
office, whose useful and faithful career death 
has just ended. Mr. Wiriram H. S. Werrey 
was one of those master-workmen whom we 
have elsewhere held up for example—men 
who labor with 
with taste, with fidelity, and give largeness 
and dignity to their performances by bring- 
ing to them their best faculties and the high- 
est morals. Mr. Werrey united to excellent 
talents for his profession a disposition of 
great kindliness. It is men of his character 
who give steadfastness to a community, and 
afford the best answer to those who assert 
the decline of virtue. 


earnestness, with culture, 
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R. HENRY JAMES, Jr., is the most 
4 unsatisfactory of our story-writers 
(we use this word for want of a better to in- 
dicate what he has done). One feels that he 
is generally about to do, and always able to 
do, something better than the rest—indeed. 
something with a spice of greatness in it. 
But he never does it. He continually writes 
aggravating and unsatisfying things—studies 
of a single character, an episode, the outline 
of a plot; nothing cemplete, vigorous, worth 
permanence, We remember stories of his in 
the Atlantic, a long time ago, as time counts 
in the career of a young writer, which were 
precisely like the stories he writes to-day in 
promise, in show of power, in an appearance 
of being merely experimental touches at his 
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work, And we, incommon with many others, 


have waited to see him combine and finish ; 
to see him get his pen well in hand and do 
something that shall not only mark him (that 
is always sufficiently done by the promise 
alone), but that shall influence our literature 
for the better, and add to the few creative 
powers that are at work in it now. 

He incites us to say these things by pub- 
lishing a volume of collected stories * that 
only serves to make our impression more 
pronounced. It is crowded with things that 
arouse us for a moment to genuine admiration 


, and pleasure, and fade away in a purposeless 


fashion, leaving us lamenting. The impres- 
sion conveyed is not that of a man too indo- 
lent to use his powers for stronger work, but 
of one easily affected by details and charmed 
with characters and episodes which he repeats 
as. charmingly, yet lacking constructive force 
enough to make large or telling combinations, 
and perhaps in ambition to play a higher part 
than that of the dilettante in literature. We 
should fancy him somewhat fastidious in an 
erroneous way, too (as becomes « Bostonian); 
possessed by a little dread lest materials and 
manner should not be “original;” a trifle 
afraid of common life, and yet at the same 
time with a well-defined and cultured hatred 
of “ high-flying ” in subject or style. 

It is useless to grumble, however, if he 
will not do what we wish he would; and, 
judging by ordinary standards and not by the 
one he has unconsciously given us, we have 
every reason to be more thankful for what he 
has given us than for most that comes in our 
way. Ilis episodes and characters are ad- 
mirable studies, and perhaps, after all, it is 
more a subject for Mr. James’s melancholy 
than for ours if he goes out of the younger 
and keener age of the romance-writer, and 
leaves behind him only sketches and experi- 
ments. 

There are some admirable touches of de- 
seription, both of scenes and character, in 
“A Passionate Pilgrim” and the rest of the 
tales in this volume. Witness, in the first 
class, the following impressions of an old 
London inn : 

“IT had formed in Italy and France a reso- 
lute preference for old inns, deeming that 
what they sometimes cost the ungratified 
body they repay the delighted mind. On my 
arrival in London, therefore, I lodged at a cer- 
tain antiquated hostelry far to the east of 
Temple Bar, deep in what I used to denomi- 
rate the Johnsonian city. Here, on the first 
evening of my stay, I descended to the little 
coffee-room and bespoke my dinner of the 
genius of decorum, in the person of the soli- 
tary waiter. No sooner had I crossed the 
threshold of this apartment than I felt I had 
mown the first swath in my golden-ripe crop 
of British ‘impressions.’ The eoffee-room of 
the Red-Lion, like so many other places and 
things I was destined to see in England, 
seemed to have been waiting fur long years, 
with just that sturdy sufferance of time writ- 
ten on its visage, forme to come and gaze, 
ravished, but unamazed. . . . The latent pre- 
paredness of the American mind for even the 
most delectable features of English life is a 
fact which I never fairly probed to its depths. 
The roots of it are so deeply buried in the 
virgin soil of our primary culture, that, with- 
out some great upheaval of experience, it 

* A Passionate Pilzrim and Other Tales. By 
Henry James, Jr. Boston: Osgood. 
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would be hard to-say exactly when and where 
and how it begins. It makes an American's 
enjoyment of England an emotion more fatal 
and sacred than his enjoyment, say, of Italy 
or Spain. I had seen the coffee-room of the 
Red-Lion years ago, at home—at Saragossa, 
Illinois, in books, in visions, in dreams, in 
Dickens, in Smollett, and in Boswell. It was 
small, and subdivided into six small compart- 
ments by a series of screens of mahogany, 
something higher than a man’s stature, fur- 





nished on either side with a narrow uncush- 
ioned ledge, denominated in ancient Britain a 
seat. In each of the little dining-boxes thus 
immutably constituted was a small table, 
which in crowded seasons was expected to 
accommodate the fourfold agents of a Brit- 
ish hungriness. But crowded seasons had 
passed away from the Red-Lion forever. It 
was crowded only with memories and ghosts 





and atmosphere. Round the room there 
marched, breast-high, a magnificent paneling 
of mahogany, so dark with time and so pol- 
ished with unremitting friction, that by gaz- 
ing awhile into its lucid blackness I fancied I 
could discern the lingering images of « party 
of gentlemen in periwigs and short-clothes, 
just arrived from York by the coach. On 
the dark, yellow walls, coated by, the fumes 
of English coal, of English mutton, of Scotch 
whiskey, were a dozen melancholy prints, 
sallow-toned with age—the Derby favorite of 
the year 1807, the Bank of England, her 
majesty the queen. On the floor was a Tur- 
key carpet—as old as the mahogany almost, 
as the Bank of England, as the queen—into 
which the waiter in his lonely revolutions had 
trodden so many massive soot-flakes and 
drops of overflowing beer, that the glowing 
looms of Smyrna would certainly not have 
recognized it. To say that I ordered my din- 
ner of this superior being would be alto- 
gether to misrepresent the process, owing to 
which, having dreamed of lamb and spinach 
and a charlotte-russe, I sat down in penitence 
to a mutton-chop and a rice-pudding. Bra- 
cing my feet against the cross-beam of my lit- 
tle oaken table, I opposed to the mahogany 
partition behind me that vigorous dorsal re- 
sistance which expresses the old-English idea 
of repose. The sturdy screen refused even to 
creak ; but my poor Yankee joints made up 
the deficiency.” 


At random we extract a passage from an- 
other of the stories, because it is a fair ex- 
ample of the bright way in which Mr, James 
says things which are descriptions in a sen- 
tence, and cling to one’s memory ; and then, 
having quoted so much, we are forced to send 
the reader to the volume for proof of what 
we have said: 


“Tn a sombre mood he made bis way back 
to the boulevards, and sat down at a table on 
the great plain of hot asphalt, before a café. 
Night came on, the lamps were lighted, and 
Paris began to wear that peculiar evening 
look of hers which seems to say, in the flare 
of windows and theatre-doors, and the muffled 
rumble of swift-rolling carriages, that this is 
no world for you unless you have your pockets 
lined and your scruples drugged.” 


We wonder who knows Paris and does not 
know this feeling ? 





THERE are some very fair “ Character 
Sketches ” in the book with this title, by the 
Rev. Dr. Norman MacLeod. Here is one: 

“ The mate of the ship was Peter MacIn- 
tyre, whose voice no one ever heard except 
when giving orders. He chewed, smoked, 
spoke gutturally, did his duty, and all ap- 
parently without sleep or rest. He crept | 





about the deck muffled up in one rig for day 
and another for night, each differing from the 
other in the number of strata of coats which 
enveloped him and kept up his internal heat. 
As he wore thick slippers, his presence was 
no more noted than that of a bucket or rope. 
He was the sort of man who, had he fallen 
overboard, would have taken it as a matter 
of course, like reefing topsails, and would 
have drowned quietly.” 

The whole first story, “ Billy Buttons,” in 
which Mr. MacIntyre plays a part, is very 
bright and cleverly done, the sailor’s dia- 
logues being especially well managed. The 
other characters sketched in the book are 
“Our Bob,” “ Aunt Mary,” “T. T. Fitzroy, 
Esq.,” “‘ Mr. Joseph Walker,” “ The Highland 
Witch,” and several more, most of whom will 
be familiar to the readers of Good Words, 
and quite deserve this repetition and perma- 
nence. 





Tue fifth volume—“ Love ”—of Mr. Ros- 
siter Johnson’s “ Little Classics ” begins with 
the ever-fresh “‘ Love and Skates,” which bas 
not yet ceased to be the best short story of 
its kind and tone in the language, and has 
never yet failed tomake every man or woman 
who read it ask the old question, “ Why was 
Theodore Winthrop permitted to die?” 

Mr. Johnson has chosen exceedingly well 
in this volume, especially when we consider 
the great field of choice his title afforded him ; 
but the stories he has selected are longer 
than those in the previous books, and there 
are only four of them in all; besides the 
opening one, we have Bulwer’s “ Maid of 
Malines ;” “ The Story of Ruth,” turned from 
its ordinary biblical dress of verses and chap- 
ters into the far more favorable and readable 
form of our ordinary paragraphs ; and “ The 
Rise of Iskander,” by Disraeli. 





“O_tp Myppieton’s Money” * is a good 
type of the ordinary novel that is occasional- 
ly read in a railway car or an hour’s leisure, 
and then vanishes into absolute oblivion, leay- 
ing hardly a perceptible impression on one’s 
mind. It is neither better nor worse than 
most of its class, and has, indeed, some fairly 
clever parts, though much of it seems to us 
strained and unnatural—one point being 
the artificial device of haying the story of 
the past, on which the plot of the novel turns, 
told in a long and dreary conversation be- 
tween the characters in the opening chap- 
ters, instead of giving it without this stagy 
device. 





The Longmans have in the press the first 
volume of ** The Native Races of the Pacific 
States of North America,’’ by Hubert Howe 
Bancroft; “*‘ A History of England under the 
Duke of Buckingham and Charles I.,’’ by Sam- 
uel Rawson Gardiner ; and “‘ Down the Road, 
or Reminiscences of a Gentleman Coachman,” 
by C. T. 8S. Birch Reynardson; and the 
fourth volume of John Stuart Mill’s “ Dis- 
sertations and Discussions.’ Messrs. Chat- 
to & Windus are about to publish the first 
part of an extensive “‘ Cyclopedia of Cos- 
tume,” by the man best of all capable of 
producing such a work, Mr. J. R. Planché, of 
the Somerset Herald. 





* Old Mydaleton'’s Money. By Mary Cecil Hay. 
New York: Harpers. 
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THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 


HE eighth exhibition of the American 
Society of Water-Colors was opened 
February Ist. The collection consists of 
between five and six hundred pictures, a 
larger number than last year. Many Ameri- 
ean painters show stronger work than ever 
before. This makes the absence of some 
of the foreign names that have previously 
graced the exhibition less observable and of 
less consequence than would otherwise be the 
ease. The exhibition of last year was very 
largely attended, and, commercially, had a 
marked success. - This season, to still further 
popularize it, tickets for admission on Satur- 
days will be only fifteen cents. In a com- 
paratively new department like water-colors, 
it is of importance to create a public, more 
especially as this kind of painting has, till 
recently, been somewhat despised, or at least 
not valued as it deserves. One of the most 
efficient means to this end is to make the 
number of visitors to the exhibition as large 
as possible, and this a small admission fee 
vastly promotes. 

It is difficult to decide in one or even two 
visits tv so large a collection as this which 
picture or even which three or four pictures 
are best. But itis quite another matter to 
classify the paintings by their authors, and to 
make up one’s mind as to which are the best. 
Going through the numerous rooms, whose 
walls are covered with paintings, one is con- 
stantly struck with the excellence of the 
work of Wm. T. Richards. In the absence 
of marked places of honor and very large 
pictures to fill them, small pictures in the 
gallery are as likely to attract as more am- 
bitious ones, whose size gives them promi- 
nence, more than the fame of the artist. This 
is the reason why Mr. Richards’s paintings, 
which, we believe, are all of moderate size, 
rivet the attention at once, and to the preju- 
dice of their more ambitious neighbors. 
There are observable, however, in this exhibi- 
tion a certain stiffness and formality of touch 
and of treatment that always mark ama- 
teur work, and which somehow are more de- 
fined in water-colora than in oils; the pig- 
ments used in oils-are so much applied by 
glazes and scumblings that the lack of skill 
in making distinct and free touches cannot 
always be detected. But it seems to us that 
the excellence of water-colors depends, pri- 
marily, on free execution. As we before re- 
marked, Richards’s pictures give one the im- 
pression of certainty of touch combined with 
nice appreciation of his subject, perhaps more 
fully than the pictures of any other Ameri- 
ean artist. A charming specimen called “ No- 
vember” is one of his most agreeable and 
true paintings. It is of small size, and con- 
sists of a wood whose trees are bare of leaves. 
The boughs and trunks that compose it are 
most delicately outlined against the gray sky, 
while withered underbrush and dead leaves 
carpet the ground. Between openings made 
in this wood, a low flat meadow stretches 
toward the sea, whose misty outline is broken 
by one or two sails. The picture is full of 





delicate and poetical feeling, and the details 
ure more tenderly wrought out than even by 
McEntee, in a similar range of subjects; and 
the picture at the same time reminds one of 
our rugged coasts, as painted by Allan Gay. 
There are some half-dozen more pictures by 
Mr. Richards, in which sea-shores, old cedars, 
and gray waves, show clear or stormy weather, 
and soft skies, or biting winter winds; and 
wherever they occur in the line of paintings, 
among foreign works by Vibert, or surrounded 
by figure-pictures, the eye is always caught 
and the imagination charmed. 

Another American painter, whose pictures 
please without a break, are the sparkling, 
broad sketches by Winslow Homer. Whether 
they represent Adirondack guides; “ Lazy 
Days,” when, with boat upturned on the 
beach, old fishermen and young ones spin 
yarns, squatted among the rocks, and peer- 
ing out to sea; “Sick Chickens,” “‘ Baskets of 
Clams,” or what not, they are bold and free, 
and alive with spirit. Mr. Homer is not 
naturally a colorist, but his pictures of late 
are acquiring a positive and full tone, such as 
his thin washed sketches of sea-shores in 
former days never possessed. 

Another very charming set of pictures 
are A. F. Bellows’s English country-scenes, 
The one vein of English spring-time and 
summer seems to have taken great hold on 
Mr. Bellows’s imagination. As some artists 
dwell on one point, and others seek to ex- 
press different qualities of Nature, or artifices 
of paint, Mr. Bellows everywhere shows the 
delight he feels in rich greensward, willowy 
road-sides, and sluggish, quiet streams. In 
one of the pictures in the Water-Color Exhi- 
bition, of children scrambling across a log 
that bridges such a brook, one familiar with 
the peaceful river-banks near Richmond, in 
England, and with the Thames, that winds its 
narrow thread through the soft fields at 
Windsor, will find in this painting a pleasant 
reminder of one of the most agreeable kinds 
of English country scenery. Not long ago 
we spoke of the variety and force of “ touch ” 
as being a great element of satisfaction in 
pictures. Mr. Bellows’s paintings seem to us 
a little wanting in variety of this kind. The 
long, winding lines, that characterize tree- 
trunks, are replaced in his studies too much 
by short-cutting touches that are more appro- 
priate to express different kinds of leaves 
and foliage; and the blotted, hazy skies of 
England, checkered with films of cloud and 
bits of sunlight, are not sufficiently diversi- 
fied in this respect. And this is a point in 
which the French and Belgian artists are 
always strong, and are satisfactory for that 
reason. 

Another most interesting class of pictures 
are Miss Bridges’s humble corners of Nature. 
The most pleasing of these, to our eyes, is 
the picture of a little brown thrush, warbling 
away by a bit of an old mossy twig, and a 
coarse, yellow wild-flower. Her painting of 
sea-birds circling and dipping into the water, 
at the “mouth of a river,” is very de- 
lightful, but we fancy the perspective is 
somehow wrong. A big bird has just lighted 
on the bosom of the stream, level with the 
eyes of the beholder, and quite near him. 
Miss Bridges has so managed the sea-shore as 





to raise the horizon-line very bigh, so that in 
one way the eyes are on alevel with the pict- 
ure quite low down, and in another the op- 
tics are so placed that one should look down 
' upon the foreground, and yet you are not 
able to do it. 

It is comparatively a rare thing to see any 
of Mrs. 8. T. Darrah’s paintings in any New. 
York exhibition. Inthe Water-Color Gallery 
is one of her best pictures. It is sparkling 
with brilliant, free touches, that are laid on 
in pure, rich tones. Very little or no posi- 
tive color marks her “Low Tide,” which 
might be called “ A Mood of the Sea.” Sedge, 
low marsh-grounds, and snake-like streams, 
weave and mingle. A bit of a brown log is 
the only solid thing in the painting, that is 
as suggestive of Nature as the most minutely 
detailed study, but is at the same time weird 
enough for Victor Hugo to have depicted. 

Among the pleasantest of the American 
landscapes, with woods, water, and soft, dis- 
tant hill-sides, are those of James D. Smillie. 
Mr. Smillie is president of the Water-Color 
Society, and his devotion to his art has 
already made him one of the most prominent 
of the young painters. The view “Near 
Elmira, New York,” and “ A Bit in Berkshire 
County, Massachusetts,” are among the best 
of his in the collection. The distances in both 
of these appear to us especially clear and good, 
and the minute elaboration of remote objects, 
which were at the same time kept light and 
aérial, was very uncommon. We wish to 
dwell at greater length on the works of this 
artist, and shall point out his excellences 
more in detail in another paper, when the 
qualities of Mr. Satterlee’s works, those of 
Bricher, and many others, must be mentioned. 

For the first time, we think, Mr. E. W. 
Perry has on exhibition some water-colors; 
and his little girl “ Fast asleep” in an old 
New-England rocking-chair is of the same 
class of valuable and interesting old-fashioned 
scenes that Mr. Perry paints so well, and 
which he alone, almost, is likely to make per- 
manent in art—a class of pictures whose 
subjects are rapidly passing away, but which 
belong to the very life of our history. 

This year the old names of Samuel Cole- 
man, Tiffany, Gifford, and Hart, no longer 
have places in the catalogue. A new set of 
names have come forward. In another arti- 
cle we shall speak of the beautiful foreign 
pictures, and of our artists who, from across 
the ocean, have contributed their studies to 
this very interesting exhibition. 











We hear a great deal said about the 
amateur dramatic talent there is in society; 
and every winter there are numerous orgavi- 
zations formed by those who desire to show 
their friends what talents have been lost to 
the world by the perversity of Fate. In some 
instances, however, amateur actors have 4 
definite purpose; they wish to make a few 
initiatory tests of their powers, or to put 
themselves under preliminary training for 
a professional career. The stage really 
needs academies of this sort from which it 
may select desirable material. Hitherto it 
has mainly drawn its supplies in a chance 
way from people who have had stronger im- 
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pulses for the drama than knowledge of it 
or culture for it; and, certainly, if we are to 
lift the stage up to the level of a really high 
art, there must exist preliminary schools 
somewhere. We have heard of more than 
one excellent acquisition to the profession 
from the amateur boards ; and if the passion 
among society people for this tentative and 
experimental work continues, we may bope 
now and then to get a man or woman of de- 
cided genius. We recently witnessed a per- 
formance of “ London Assurance’? by the 
Murray- Hill Dramatic Association. The 
members of this association are people of 
social rank, and Fashion comes out in brill- 
iant array to listen to and applaud their ef- 
forts. At first sight, it seems odd enough 
that amateurs should attempt a play like 
“London Assurance,” which not one of our 
regular companies is strong enough to ade- 
quately cast ; but the reason for their hardi- 
hood is that amateurs must have plays with 
many good parts, in order that all the 
congregated genius may have opportunity. 
The Murray -Hill amateurs made quite as 
good a presentation as often occurs on these 
occasions. The “ business” of the scene was 
tolerably well managed; not more than one 
awkward contretemps occurred; while there 
were numerous indications of dramatic in- 
sight—and this is all we have a right to 
look for among amateurs. The stage re- 
quires a long and trying experience before 
artistic finish can be attained. We must 
judge amateur work more by its indications 
than its fulfillment. In Mark Meddle we 
detected a good deal of effective humor—not 
mere imitation, but a distinct flavor and qual- 
ity given by the actor’s own individuality. 
This was also largely true of the persona- 
tion of Dolly Spanker. If Sir Harcourt 
Courtly was scarcely an effective picture of 
the old beau monde, where have we been able 
to see it since Harry Placide answered to the 
last call? The best of our actors—unless 
Mr. Warren, of Boston, must be excepted, 
whom we have never seen in the part—fail 
to give to this character the rich and pecul- 
iar touch that in Placide’s hands made it so 
indescribably enjoyable. Grace Harkaway, 
for an amateur, was acceptable ; Maz Harka- 
way was hearty and genial; Dazzle a little too 
unmistakably the gentleman for this compound 
of dash and impudence ; the others generally 
showed veins of dramatic power, and indi- 
cated favorable possibilities. Lady Gay 
Spanker was played by a lady of handsome 
figure, fine and expressive features, and nota- 
ble vivacity of temperament. Physically, 
she certainly is admirably endowed for the 
stage, while in other requirements she gave 
more than usual promise. If she has the 
tact to repress as well as the power to ex- 
pand, the tractable temperament that is ca- 
pable of study and willing to learn, there 
would be reason to believe that, if she ac- 
cepts the stage as a profession, the dramatic 
art would have a worthy acquisition. 





A Few days since we saw at Mr. Rogers’s 
studio a new model in plaster of one of his 
out-of-door garden-lawn figures. Many peo- 
ple last year saw the model of a little girl at 
the game of “ hide-and-seek,” standing behind 








a garden vase, around which she is peeping 
to discover whether her companion, who is 


supposed to be on the other side of the lawn, 


has caught thé sound of her call. In the 
model which Mr. Rogers has lately com- 
pleted, a boy, rather bigger than the girl, is 
represented in a listening attitude, and as if 
ready to start at the sound of her voice. 
His straw-hat is held in his hand against 
the wind, and his face is full of the vivacious 
animation that gives their great charm to all 
Mr. Rogers’s statuettes. This figure, like 
that of the little girl, is designed for an 
out-of-door ornament, which necessitates the 
use of a material impervious to the weather. 
For a good while Mr. Rogers has been exper- 
imenting on artificial stone, with a view to 
moulding it for these out-of-door works ; and 
at his studio we saw a very excellent result 
of it in a little bass-relief, as sharp and 
clean-cut as if it had been chiseled. The 
stone is of the same sort as that used in the 
pavements in Madison Square, and this diver- 
sion of it to the use to which Mr. Rogers 
has put it appears to us one of i® most de- 
sirable adaptations. Cast in this material, 
and with the accessories of iron garden - 
vases, these fresh models of Mr. Rogers are 
a very graceful and pleasant change from 
the nymphs and dryads that are as inappro- 
priate as they are commonplace, and entirely 
out of keeping with American country resi- 
dences, either villas or cottages. 

Another very pleasant new group of Mr. 
Rogers’s represents the Shar:ghraun teaching 
his dog to show off his tricks, for the diver- 
sion of Shaughraun’s master, who is in prison. 
The dog and his master are supposed to be 
outside of the prison-walls, through the win- 
dows of which the prisoner can be diverted 
by the show. Boucicault has sat for the 
model for this statuette, and Mr. Rogers has 
caught the careless grace’ of the ‘‘ Ne’er-do- 
well” in Boucicault’s ragged figure and good- 
natured, handsome face. The dog is perched 
up on his hind-legs, earnestly trying to carry 
out the designs of his master, who holds his 
finger up to make him raise or drop his paws, 
bark, leap, or what not. This little group is 
still in the clay, but it is immediately to be 
added to the numerous collection by which 
Mr. Rogers has gladdened and refined many 
homes. 





Old and New, in the February number, 
has an article on the subject of art-education 
that is somewhat witty, and may be sound, 
but which does not appear exactly to meet 
the question at present before the country, 
of teaching drawing in the public schools. 

The writer speaks as if “‘ teachers who can 
talk only,” “and half-educated rhetoricians,” 
had “got up” the whole thing of “ art-educa- 
tion.” But is it art, after all, that is expected 
by our educational boards to be taught? De- 
cidedly, we suppose not. The definitions 
of art are so abstract, and are so indeter- 
minate, that we are not sure that any one 
has satisfactorily demonstrated, in language, 
what art is. The writer in Old and New says 
it exists only in France. A great many of 
the best critics think that it exists no more 
on earth at the present day, and /east of all in 
France. Taine holds the opinion that it owes 








its origin somehow to climate, and Ruskin 
bases it in some way on religion, and at any 
rate its causes are so remote, that, with our 
present processes of analysis, it seems impos- 
sible to say why Titian and Raphael existed, 
as much as it does to know why the Elizabeth- 
than era produced the best dramatists of 
England. 

The writer places the ambition of the 
Massachusetts Legislature and the New 
York Academy too high. There is a cer- 
tain training a person may go through in 
drawing, as mechanical and as sure as learn- 
ing the alphabet, and acquiring the art to read, 
There are certain sets of ideas that can only 
be expressed by words, as there are other 
meanings that can only beappreciated through 
form. We can’t imagine that any school- 
master dreams of making a Shakespeare 
when he teaches a child its letters, but by 
so instructing him he opens the door, so 
that, if the child have any ideas, he may be 
able to put them into shape. The desire 
of the art-educators is precisely of the same 
sort. 

History and observation lead to the con- 
clusion that some nations are more esthet- 
ic than others, and at any rate under hot 
suns a sensual perception of harmony of color 
and form appears to exist as a permanent 
characteristic, and this perception is a neces- 
sary substratum in all the great pictures of 
the world. If our people were particularly 
deficient in this sense, or sensation, it might 
make a just point whether they were likely 
to take sufficient hold on art to make it worth 
while to teach them generally to draw; but 
though we at the North are an essentially 
reasoning and scientific people, it seems to 
us that we most readily assimilate a tropical 
condition of mind. Palettes of color in pict- 
ures are not high art, nor does the positive 
rendering, in paint, of the sensation of water, 
air, or hard rock, make a great picture ; but it 
would appear that the appreciation of these 
qualities is a groundwork into which great 
art may be planted. 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 
"January 15, 18%. 


A= the excitements of the past week 
(the inauguration of the Opera - House 
and the departure of the King of Spain), Paris 
seems to have settled down into something as 
near peace and quiet as it ever achieves. To 
be sure, there are innumerable rumors afloat 
respecting a change of government, and some 
even go so far as to whisper the name of the 
prince imperial in connection with these ru- 
mors. But, during my year’s residence in 
Paris, I have “assisted” (to use a French 
idiom) at so many imaginary crises of the same 
nature, that I am getting wholly incredulous 
respecting these anticipated changes. The re- 
publicans keep crying, ‘‘ Wolf! wolf!” so per- 
tinaciously that, if the imperial wolf ever does 
get into the sheepfold, he will probably be -in 
the very heart of it before his presence is sus- 
pected. As regards Don Alfonso, the new- 
made King of Spain, there are, of course, in- 
numerable anecdotes and conjectures afloat 
respecting him. In the first place, do you 
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know why he did not start for Spain imme- 
diately on receiving the news of his acces- 
Because things were not ready to re- 
ceive him, say you. Not at all—he was wait- 
ing for his clothes. Just as a juvenile belle 
eannot turn into a married dame without some 
preliminary preparation in the way of a trous- 
seau, 80 the school-boy of Sandhurst could not 
be transformed into a king without some 
change of garments. Robert Cumberland, the 
English tailor on the Rue Scribe, was charged 
with the task of getting up the gold-embroid- 
ered uniforms and other trappings of royalty. 
The young king is not a bad-looking fellow as 
kings go, but he looks too much like his pre- 
cious mother to give one much confidence in 
the strict rectitude of his conduct hereafter. 
As to his father—well, the less that is said on 
that subject the better. I wonder if, in his 
diplomatic transactions with the United States 
throngh the medium of ministers and embas- 
sadors, he will ever recall a certain personal 
rencontre with sundry juvenile citizens of that 
country which marked the commencement of 
his career as a royal exile? Shortly after his 
lady-mother was sent flying, bag and baggage 
(she being herself the best entitled to the lat- 
ter epithet), she brought her sweet self and 
Marfori and Father Claret and all the royal 
train to settle in Geneva. When she got fairly 


sion? 


him up a little after the cruel blow dealt to his ‘| world, calm, impartial, sage, and genial, al- 


vanity and expectations by the failure of “La 
Haine.” He usually spends the holiday season 
there, and there are people malicious enough 
to whisper that this annual journey is under- 


| taken less from motives of filial affection than 


} 


from a desire to escape from the necessity of 
presenting New-Year’s gifts to the large num- 
ber of people who are supposed to have some 
claim upon him, the author of “ Patrie” not 


| being exactly as generousasheisgifted. He has 
; just concluded amost advantageous treaty with 


| 


established there, she placed her oldest son, | 


the present king, at school at a certain well- 
known boarding-school for boys in that city. 
Now, this school was largely patronized by 
Americans, and, on the day of Don Alfonso’s 
arrival there, sundry sturdy young republi- 
cans, seeing a sullen, sickly-looking, black- 
eyed boy, looking lonely and disconsolate, af- 
ter the manner of new arrivals at school en 
général, were minded to be kind to him, and 
to cheer him up with a good game of play. 
So, not having the fear of royalty before their 
eyes, one of them stepped up to the moping 
boy, gave him a friendly slap on the shoulder, 
and eried, “* Hilloa, Spain, come and play with 
us—there’s a good fellow!” Whereupon the 
young gentleman drew himself up, and in- 
formed his school-mates that he was a prince 
—the Prince of the Asturias—that he was not 
to be called “ Spain,” but “ Your royal high- 
ness !"’ that he was not to be touched by ple- 
beian hands, and, above all, that he never asso- 
ciated with persons who were not of royal or, 
at least, noble blood. ‘ We’ll prince you!” 
quoth the irate boys; “we'll have no airs 
here.’’ So they treated the exiled heir of Spain 
to a good thrashing, by way of teaching him 
manners, and his mother forthwith took him 
away from school. 

It is said that, before he departed for his 
dominions, he sent for a veteran statesman 
here, and besought him to bestow upon him 
some advice respecting his future course and 
policy. “I have but one piece of advice to 
give you, sire,” 
** and thatis to beware of fine sayings.” “ Fine 
sayings? Explain yourself,’ said Don Al- 
fonso, ** 1 mean, sire, such speeches as ‘ The 
empire is peace ; Italy shall be free from the 
Apennines to the Adriatic. Not an inch of 
our territory, nor a stone of our fortresses!’ 
ete. If you make such speeches, either you 
will strive to live up to them, and will thus 
involve yourself in endless complications; or 
you will disregard them, and then you will be 
denounced as a perjured traitor.’ The story 
is «@ good one, and, if not true, deserves to 
have been so. 


Sardou has gone to Nice to visit his par- 
ents, who both reside there, and possibly to 
try if the soft atmosphere and brilliant sun- 
shine of that wintry paradise will not cheer 


the director of the Gymnase, M. Mentigny, by 
the terms of which he is to furnish a certain 
number of pieces yearly to that theatre, and 
is to write for no other. In return, he is to 
receive, besides his author’s percentage (twelve 
per cent. per night on the gross receipts every 
evening that one of his pieces is played), a 
yearly income of six thousand franes, and one 
of the best boxes at the Gymnase, with the 
right of selling or letting it at pleasure, a privi- 
lege which is estimated at at least three thou- 
sand frances more. If he does no better for the 
Gymnase than he has done for the Variétés, 
the Gaité, and the Palais Royal, during the 
past year, the management will have made but 
a bad barg@m of it. Octave Feuillet is hard at 
work on a new novel and a new comedy of 
high life and fashionable manners, a pen- 
dant, possibly, to his brilliantly -sueccessful 
“Sphinx.” 

Paul Feral is issuing a new and complete 


| edition of his novels, which were not assured- 
| ly worth reproduction, though they enjoy a 


certain popularity with a certain class here, 
as did also the interminable romances of the 
late Ponson du Terrail in by-gone years. And 
& propos of that highly-sensational writer, I 
lately heard a curious anecdote respecting the 
manner in which he continued to keep the in- 
numerable characters that filled the innumer- 
able ,pages of his gigantic novels in action. 
He had an immense number of little wooden 
puppets constructed, each with the physiogno- 
my and the dress of the personage it was to 
represent, Inthe morning when he sat down 
to write his daily chapter, he would cause the 
puppets simulating the characters that were to 
figure therein to be placed before him, mount- 
ed and strung on wires, so that he could ma- 
neuvre them at will. From time to time he 
would pass his collection in review, and if 


| he found any particular personage had been 
| neglected, or had been kept off the stage too 


| forward in the next chapter. 


long, he would be sure to bring him or her 
The dresses of 


| these puppets were changed in accordance 


with the changes in the situation of the char- 
acters they represented. The new - made 
queen received her royal robes, the new-made 
widow exchanged her gay gown for a black 


; one, the rightful heir on being restored to his 


quoth the aged diplomatist, | 


proper station in life was clad in appropriate 
garments, and so on, ad infinitum. Any one 
acquainted with the perfect army of characters 
that figure in M. du Terrail’s most celebrated 
works, such as “* La Jeunesse du Roi Henri,” 
and “ Ricombole,” will understand how use- 
ful this singular apparatus must have been in 
aiding the novelist to keep the threads of his 
story disentangled, and all his characters in ac- 
tion. At his death these puppets were sold 
at auction, of course for a mere song. Some 
of them were purchased by the leading crities 
of Paris, from one of whom I learned these 
curious details. 

Francisque Sarcey’s long- promised work 
on the “ Drama in Paris” is to be issued 
shortly, and is awaited with eager interest by 
the pubic. The veteran critic of the Zemps 
is probably the best theatrical critic in the 








ways letting his personality be visible, yet 
never suffering it to weigh one feather in the 
critical seale. When Sardou aceused him re- 
cently of having caused the downfall of “ La 
Haine” by his adverse criticisms, his answer 
was a model of temperate and compassionat: 
dignity. ‘As if I had the power!” quoth 
Sarcey, in pitying fashion. He never suffers 
any dramatic event to escape his notice, the 
review at the Chateau d’Eau receiving its par- 
agraph as certainly as the demi-monde at the 
Comédie Francaise did its extensive article. 
Then does he reserve his commendation for 
that style of dramatic work which is specially 
suited to his cultivated and esthetic tastes, 
Regretfully, it is true, yet with full confession, 
did he do justice to the merits of “* Madame I’ Ar- 
chiduchesse”’ and the “‘ Tour du Monde,” while 
deploring the fact that the public craved and 
supported such specimens of theatrical enter- 
tainment as the operetta and the spectacular 
drama. He is, in fact, a model critic, and it 
would be well if some of his transatlantic 
confreres would take pattern by him. 

M. de Villemessant continues in the Figaro 
his amusing sketches entitled ‘‘ Souvenirs of a 
Journalist.”” He told the other day an inter- 
esting anecdote respecting Halévy, the com- 
poser of “La Juive.”” He was at work on his 
opera, ‘‘ Les Mousquetaires de la Reine,” which 
was destined for the Opéra Comique, and had 
reached the last act, the others having been 
already placed in the hands of the managers 
of that theatre. As he sat writing one day by 
an open window, a party of masons at work at 
a building just opposite began to sing, and, 
to Halévy’s honor, the song they sang was one 
of the leading choruses from his unfinished 
opera. The pen dropped from his hands. 
“ Have I deceived myself?” he thought: 
“ean yonder air have been, not an original 
inspiration, but a mere reminiscence?” Te 
satisfy himself, he rushed across the street. 
“Tell me,” he cried, laying violent hands on 
the master-mason, ‘“‘ where did you and your 
men learn the song you were singing just 
now?” “ Why, sir, we were engaged in tmak- 
ing some repairs at the Opéra Comique .last 
week, and they were rehearsing some new 
piece there, in which that air occurs. So, as 
we thought it pretty, we tried to catch it, and 
succeeded, as you heard.” In his joy ani re- 
lief, Halévy bestowed such a gratuity upon 
the workmen that for days after his ears were 
stunned with the sound of his own choruses, 
chanted by stentorian lungs, so that at last he 
was glad to send them a second douwceur to 
persuade them to leave off! Halévy, the dra- 
matic partner of M. Meilhac, and joint author 
with him of “ Frou- Frou,” “La Beréle” 
(now running at the Palais Royal), many of 
the Offenbach /ibretti, and other noted pieces, 
is, it appears, the nephew of the great com- 
poser. 





January 2, 1875. 


Tue past week has not been a specially 
interesting one in the social or artistic world. 
The usual lull after the bustle and excite- 
ment of the holidays is not yet ended, and 
even the theatres are in a sort of transition 
state, when things are promised and are not 
yet ready, and old successes hang on in the 
last stages of ultimate dissolution. This last 
cannot be said, however, of the “ Tour du 
Monde,” which is still drawing crowded houses 
at the Porte St.-Martin, though already in the 
third month of its brilliant career, and with 
every prospect of running just as long again. 
I am glad to learn, from the New-York pa- 
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pers, that it is shortly to be produced in your 
own city at Booth’s Theatre. It is so bright 
und interesting a play, apart from its spec- 
tacular attractions, that it fully merits trans- 
plantation to our shores. M. Cadol’s new 
drama, entitled ‘* La Famille,’ which was pro- 
duced last week at the Théatre Lyrique, has 
proved a total failure. 
novel of “‘ Madame Elise,’’ and, strange to 
say, for he is a writer of much experience and 
undoubted talent, it was both ill-constructed 
and uninteresting. In view of its unsuccess, 
he wrote a letter to the manager, requesting 
its withdrawal, imitating in that the proceed- 
ing of M. Sardou after the failure of “* La 
Haine.”” But in striking contrast with the 
petulant school-boy tone of the letter of the 





author of “ Patrie” is the manly, modest epis- | 


tle of M. Cadol. It runs as follows: 


** Dear M. Castettano: You have done 
all that you could to make my piece a success 
—the actors gave to it all the powers that they 
possessed. If my play has failed it is my 
fault, and if the ecrities have aggravated the 
failure that is still my fault; if [ had displayed 
sufficient talent I should have forced the most 
hostile to applaud. 

‘*But the confession of one’s faults is not 
reparation. To that you will best arrive by 
withdrawing my piece as soon as possible, so 
as not to get the public out of the habit of 
coming to your theatre. As for myself, after 
making due apologies to you and to your ar- 
tists, it only remains to try to do better anoth- 
ertime. Believe me, with sincere regret, 

* Truly your friend, 
** Epovarp CapoL.”’ 


The old and popular play of ‘* Les Filles de 
Marbre,” which has so long been a stock-piece 
on our own boards under the title of ‘* Marble 
Hearts,” is to replace the unlucky “ Famille.” 
It is rather singular’ that M. Cadol, who is 
really a charming writer, and whose lovely 
comedy of ** La Grand’Maman”’ is now in re- 
hearsal at the Comédie Francaise, should ever 
have concocted such a crude and stupid play. 
But a blight seems to have fallen upon the 
dramatic writers of France this season, not ex- 
cepting the most experienced and renowned 
of them. Barriére’s ‘‘ Chemin de Damas,” 
and D’Ennery’s ‘ Marcelle,’ both produced 
at the Vaudeville this season, were total fail- 
ures, to say nothing of Sardou’s “ Prés St.- 
Gervais’ and “‘ La Haine.’? Yet the authors 
of “Les Filles de Marbre,” of *‘ Les Deux 
Orphelines,’’ and of ‘‘ La Famille Benoiton,”’ 
surely might be supposed to be beyond the 
chances of theatrical vicissitudes. 

In the world of literature there is but little 
doing. The long-promised volume of poems 
by Victor Hugo, entitled “‘ Les Quatre Vents 
de !Esprit,”’ is, it appears, not to be given to 
the public as yet. It is to be superseded by 
another work from the pen of the veteran 
poet, the two concluding volumes of his “‘ Lé- 
gende des Siécles.” As the first- promised 
work was to comprise two inedited dramas, be- 
sides many as yet unpublished lyric poems, 
it would probably have been the most inter- 
esting of the two to the general public. Both 
works are, I understand, entirely finished, and 
ready for publication—it is only a question of 
preference with their author as to which shall 
first see the light. The concluding part of 
“ Quatre-Vingt-Treize” is also, I hear, nearly 
completed. It is marvelous what amount of 


work the aged poet manages to execute. At 
the age of seventy-two he appears to be as 
indefatigable as he was fifty years ago, in the 
days when he put on a knitted suit and shut 
himself up in the house to write ‘‘ Notre-Dame 
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de Paris.”’ 
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I am told that the amount of lit- 
erary labor, in the way of novels, poems, and 
plays, that he has planned out, is something 
marvelous. Age has neither dimmed his brill- 
liant genius nor stayed his busy hand. He 
seews to lead asingularly self-contained life, 
shut up with his friends, the few remaining 
survivors of his family, and, above all, with 
his glorious self—that inner marvel of creative 
power and originality which the world knows 
as Victor Hugo. Mme. Jules Janin is to edit 
a new edition of her husband’s works, which 
are to be carefully revised and corrected atter 
the original MSS. His translation of the ‘* Ee- 
logues’’ of Virgil is also to be issued short- 
ly. Jules Verne’s contract with his London 
publishing-house expires, I am told, at the 
conclusion of the present year, and he is anx- 
ious to make a new treaty, this time with 
America, Among the forthcoming works of 
the season are the Memoirs of Odillon Bar- 
rot, a new novel by Amédée Achard, and 
another by Elie Berthet. The works of these 
last two writers deserve special attention from 
translators and publishers in America, as the 
novels of the former are nearly always per- 
fectly pure, as well as very charming and 


| thoroughly interesting, and those of the lat- 
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ter are ‘nvariably proper as well as pleas- 
ing. 

We are promised, also, “ The Life and 
Works of Jean Jacques Rousseau,” in two 
volumes, by M. Saint-Mare Girardin (the re- 
cently deceased member of the Academy) ; the 
second series of ‘* Aventures de Chasse dans 
Vextreme Orient,’ by Thomas Onquetil; a 
“* History of Contemporary Russian Litera- 
ture,” by Charles Couvriére ; ‘* Notes on Mu- 
sic,” by Ernest Reys; and “ L’ Année Poli- 
tique,”’ by one André Daniel, which cognomen 
is, Iam told, merely a nom de plume. Among 
Fehal’s later novels, is one entitled “ The Villa 
Vampire,’ an adventure of Mrs. Anne Rad- 
cliffe’s, a taking title truly. But, in the matter 
of titles, but few French writers can go be- 
yond Arséne Houssaye, as witness his novel 
christened ** Hands full of Roses, full of Gold, 
and full of Blood,’’ which [ should call a sen- 
sational title par excellence. That intermina- 
ble writer, Xavier de Montepon, is still run- 
ning his “* Tragédies: de Paris” through the 
“* yround-floor”’ of the Figaro, as the French 
idiom hath it, and he has got the innumer- 
able threads of his story into such a snarl 
that I fear M. de Villemessant will be com- 
pelled to adopt the late suggestion of the 
Charivari, and purchase a patent thread-wind- 
ing machine for the purpose of getting the 
plot all straightened out smoothly. 

The late ball at the Elysée has opened the 
festivities of the winter in brilliant style. The 
arrangements for the reception of the guests, 
for the arrival and departure of the carriages, 
the care of the cloaks, etc., were quite perfect 
in their way, and so were in striking contrast 
with the same arrangements, or rather the lack 
of them, which existed last year. The cour 
@ honneur of the palace, roofed in and hung with 
antique tapestry, formed a superb entrance- 
hall; and the exterior of the building, illumi- 
nated with lines of gas-jets, was dazzling and 
beautiful as the fabled castles of Fairy-land. 
Unfortunately, Madame MacMahon hardly re- 
alizes one’s ideal of a royal hostess. She is so 
hopelessly stout and short, not to say dumpy, 
and her upper lip is garnished with so very 
palpable a mustache, that her appearance is 
far less romantic, or even dignified, than one 
could wish it to be. Her dress of blue-and- 
silver tulle, looped with wreaths of water- 
lilies, and set off by a tiara and necklace of 
diamonds, was very pretty, though rather un- 
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suited to her age and her figure. As to the 
ball itself, the crowd and heat were something 
fearful, for, though all lists sent in were di- 
vided in half (the second half to be asked to 
the next ball), the number of guests amounted 
to nearly seven thousand. Now, the Elysée 
is far from being the largest palace that ever 
was built, and though ten entire floors were 
thrown open, and a temporary gallery was 
erected to serve as a supper-room, there was 
not any room to spare, whether for dancers or 
promenaders. From a dispassionate view of 
the ladies present, Iam impelled to state that 
the dresses far surpassed any thing that we 
can get up in the way of toilets on our side 
of the water, but in the matter of feminine 
charms we are very far ahead of them. There 
was not one really beautiful woman present, 
so far as my two hours’ experience of the ball 
enabled me to see. Diamonds and point-lace 
were there in profusion, but pretty girls or 
lovely matrons were not to be found. No 
wonder that our American belles create such a 
marked sensation in the social circles of the 
Old World. They have nothing in the way 
of womanhood on this side of the water to 
compare with them. Among the ladies, I no- 
ticed the notorious Madame Ratazzi, sitting 
stiff and stately under the shadow of a superb 
coronet of pearls and diamonds; and a Rus- 
sian princess, who wore on her breast an em- 
erald, cut round and en cabochen, which was, 
comparatively speaking, as big as the head- 
light of a first-class locomotive. 

The typhoid fever is very bad in Paris just 
now. M. Rousseau, one of the functionaries of 
the Variétés, and a charming young actress 
of the Gymnase, named Juliette Préoleau, 
have both died of it during the past week, as 
well as the controller of the Folies Bergéres. 
Mdlle. Préoleau was extremely preity and very 
talented, and was only eighteen years old. 
Poor Grenier, of the Variétés, the original 
Prince Paul of the “‘ Grande-Duchesse,”’ and 
the Calchas of ** La Belle Héléne,’’ as well as 
the chosen representative of Sardou’s Rabagas 
—chosen by the author himself—also went to 
his long home last week. He was a wonder- 
fully comic actor, full of life, and a peculiar 
style of caricature-fun, if one may so express 
it. He was, in fact, one of the few real come- 
dians of the modern stage, and when the 
opéera-bouffe took possession of him it spoiled a 
real artist. , 

Two little society anecdotes have become 
current of late. In one, the scene is a well- 
known Bonapartist’s salon. The company are 
engaged in playing a new game called * the 
secretary,’ which consists in writing a scries 
of answers to a single question—the answers 
being strictly anonymous. The question pro- 
pounded is this: ‘*‘ How would you dress the 
prince imperial on the day of his return to 
Paris?’’? The answers were, “ As a general of 
division ;*? ‘* In imperial robes; ’’ “‘ In the garb 
of Hope,’’ ete., but the last answer read was, 
“In cloth of Sedan” (a well-known material 
for ladies’ dresses). It came like a bomb- 
shell into the group, and put a stop to the 
game. In the other instance the occurrence 
took place in an equally-celebrated Legiti- 
mist’s house, the residence of a nobleman who 
is the last surviving descendant of a family 
which suffered severely during the Terror. A 
large dinner-party was just come to an end, 
The dessert had been placed upon the table, 
and the noble guests were amusing themselves 
with a dish of chocolate boubons enveloped in 
mottoes. These they’read aloud as they un- 
folded them. At last, the master of the house 
declared he had found a charming bit of verse, 
and he read aloud the following stanza : 
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* Ophelia is young and fair, 

Yet hearken, maiden, to my prayer: 
Whate’er the world and thine own mirror tell, 
Learn not their pleasing story all too well. 
Content in beauty, not in knowledge be, 
Guard evermore thy shrinking modesty ; 

Nor ever cease to thrill with vague alarms, 
Concerning all the powers of thy charms. 
Thou wilt be only loved the more 

If thou dost fear thou'lt not be loved at all.”’ 


‘* How pretty !”’ cried several. 

‘* Who wrote it?” asked others. 

“Pll wager it was the Chevalier de Bouf- 
flers !”’ cried one venerable marquis. 

“The author’s name—the author’s name!”? 
was the general demand. 

** Maximilian Robespierre !”’ 

And a dead silence fell upon the company. 

Among the promised dramatic novelties 
for the coming week are ‘‘ Mademuiselle Du- 
pare,’’ at the Gymnase ; ‘‘ Rose Michel,’’ at the 
Ambigu; and a new opéra-bouffe, entitled 
“The Pearl of the Waslher-women,” at the 
Folies Dramatiques. ‘* Mademoiselle Dupare”’ 
is in reality M. Denoyrouse’s long-promised 
comedy, “Sur la Bréche,”’ with its title 
changed at the last moment, after the puzzling 
and exasperating fashion of French dramatic 
authors. Pretty Blanche Pierson and tragic 
Tallandiero have made up their little differ- 
ences, and the former remains constant to her 
post, so the leading parts in this long-talked- 
of play will be filled, as was at first announced, 
by these rival queens. To-night positively 
and irrevocably the last of “* Orphée,”’ which is 
to be withdrawn just as lovely little Theo had 
got used to her short tunic and Peschard to 
her low corsage. For be it known that Pes- 
chard, who is always cast for male parts, of 
course is quite unused to appearing with un- 
covered shoulders ; and Theo, though not ob- 
jecting to a moderately décolleté corsage, had 
never before appeared in such very abbreviated 
skirts; consequently both of these charming 
actresses were as ill at ease as possible under 
this sudden reversal of things. It was really 
comical on the first nights of the revival to see 
poor, pretty little Theo’s frantic struggles 
with her scanty drapery, and how she tried to 
hide herself behind the other performers, al- 
ways darting off the stage whenever she could 
get a chance. She made the prettiest, the 
archest, and the sweetest of Cupidons, and her 
pretty naiveté and awkwardness only lent a 
new charm to her personution. As to Pes- 
chard, her superb voice and admirable method 
seem to indicate that her proper sphere is the 
opéra comique rather than the opéra-bouffe. 
Perhaps she prefers rather to reign as a queen 
in the realm of Offenbach than to serve as an 
inferior in the kingdom of Auber. 





OUR LONDON LETTER. 


Sam to me a well-known publisher the 
other day: “The fact is, good books don’t 
pay as a rule; ‘ephemeral literature’s’ the 
thing!” Most of the London publishers made 
this discovery long ago; hence the fact that, 
of the innumerable books published last year, 
but very few are of abiding value. In sooth, 
they could almost be counted on one’s fingers. 
The following are by far the most important: 
Dr. Farrar’s admirable “ Life of Christ ;’’ Sir 
Samuel Baker’s “Ismailia ;’’ the first install- 
ment of Mr. Theodore Martin’s “ Life of the 
Prince Consort;’? John Stuart Mill’s “ Es- 
says;” Dr. Livingstone’s “ Journal ; ”’ “ Super- 
natural Religion’? (an anonymous work as- 
cribed to Dr. Pusey among others, and some 
of the opinions in which have given rise to 
much discussion) ; Dr. Schweinfurth’s “ Heart 











of Africa” (certainly one of the most enter- 
taining books of travel ever written); and, 
lastly, but by no means the least readable, 
“The Greville Memoirs.” By-the-way, the 


late Clerk of the Privy Council sad Mr. Reeve | 


(his editor) have got into not a little disgrace 
owing to these aforesaid ‘‘ Memoirs.”” To the 
former has been applied pretty much the same 
epithets as he himself applied to his most sov- 
ereign majesty George IV. If he has not been 
described in so many words as “ acontemptible, 
cowardly, selfish, unfeeling dog,’’ he has been 
called something very similar. Mr. Stapleton, 
the erst secretary to Mr. Canning, has been 
attacking him bitterly in Macmillan’s Magazine. 
One of that writer’s main points is that Mr. 
Greville obtained much of his information re- 
garding the great men of his time from flun- 
keys, valets, and kitchen-maids. I quote a 
few of his sentences: “Mr. Greville knew 
well Batchelor, the king’s valet, from his hav- 
ing been the valet of the Duke of York. He 
was in the habit of sending for this man, to 
question him about his sovereign’s habits ; the 
man also calls upon him, to tell him ‘ all sorts 
of details cencerning the interior of Windsor 
and St. James.’ All these details are noted 
down in the journal with the most virulent 
and insulting comments on all that he has thus 
picked up. Supposing that the details were 
true, is not this a mean and unworthy occupa- 
tion for a gentleman to be employed in? Surely 
the opinions of an individual who seems to 
have had so little consciousness of the true na- 
ture of what he was doing are not worth so 
much as the paper on which they are written.” 

As for Mr. Reeve, it has been broadly hint- 
ed that his connection with the “‘ Memoirs” 
has not only given mighty offense to one whom 
Thackeray would probably bave described as 
‘ a certain r-y-l p-r-s-n-g-e,” but has placed his 
position as registrar to the Privy Council in 
jeopardy, which former rumor is no doubt 
strictly correct. But, will you believe it? 
Since the volumes in question appeared, writ- 
ers have actually come forward to “‘ white- 
wash ”’ the Georges ! 

I wonder what Sir Arthur Helps thinks of 
his predecessor’s book ?—Sir Arthur, that most 
brilliant and genial of essayists. Have you 
seen his new work, ‘‘ Social Pressure?” It is 
a delightful volume, quite as readable in its 
way as “‘ The Greville Memoirs.”” A sequel as 
it is to “‘ Friends in Council,” it introduces us 
to all our old acquaintances—Mr. Milverton, 
Alexander Johnson, Sir John Ellesmere, and 
the rest. Sir Arthur dedicates his book to the 
Mr. Forster over whom you lately waxed so 
enthusiastic, and his main object is to show— 
to quote Mr. Milverton’s own words — that 
“one of the greatest evils of modern life is 
the existence of great towns.’’ But I need 
hardly tell those who know Sir Arthur’s pro- 
ductions that he by no means confines him- 
self to one subject. Not he! In these charm- 
ing “‘ Councils” of his, if he is not discursive, 
he is nothing. “The Art of leaving off,’’ 
“* Over-Publicity,” ‘* Ridicule,” ‘* Choice of 
Men for Offices,” are a few of the other subjects 
dwelt upon. In the last-named essay he makes 
at least one remark with which, doubtless, 
you will thoroughly agree. It is this: “One 
of the good points, as it appears to me, of the 
American Constitution is that the ministers 
are independent of parliamentary position. 
The terse and epigrammatic sayings in “‘ So- 
cial Pressure’ are simply numberless, though 
it must be admitted they are not always true. 
Here are a few of them: 

“Riches bring suspiciousness as surely as 
over-eating brings gout.”’ 

“ The philosophers of each age are equally 





foolish ; the common people gradually increase 
in wisdom.” 

“The tendency of modern social life is to 

knock the brains out of society.” 

“Tt is upon political economy that the 
greatest nonsense has been said and written.” 

** Most of the failures in life arise from an 
ignorance of how and when to leave off.” 

“The essential folly of mankind does not 
vary.” 

“Tt is impossible to be social in a crowd.” 

I have picked these sentences out at ran- 
dom, and could go on ad libitum. Nor are 
amusing stories wanting. Ellesmere, for ex- 
ample, tells one as an illustration of the mis- 
takes that may arise from an ignorance of what 
he calls the “‘ detestable genders.”’ Says he: 

“Tam ata party. I step out upon the bal- 
cony with a distinguished foreigner. Lots of 
orders on his coat—an Austrian, I think. The 
moon was resplendent, and brought out the 
river and adjacent buildings magnificently. I 
said to the distinguished foreigner, * How beau- 
tiful she is to-night!’ ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘she, 
with her dark hair, did most become that yel- 
low gown—what you call it? Yes, amber. She 
is very beautiful this night!’ Whcreupon I 
discovered that he was speaking of our gra- 
cious hostess ; and I began to surmise that the 
moon in his stupid language was masculine, 
The moonahe! Let us have a conference of 
all nations, and come to some agreement about 
genders.”’ 

From Sir Arthur Helps’s work to a novel 
in favor of cremation is rather a wide step, 
but, having donned my metaphorical seven- 
league boots, I can easily take it. The Rev. 
H. R. Haweis is one of our most liberal-mind- 
ed clergymen ; he is the incumbent of a large 
metropolitan parish, and the writer of many 
books—among others, as you may remember, 
of “‘Music and Morals.’”’ Well, now he has 
come forward with what he calls “ a cremation 
prelude” entitled ‘‘ Ashes to Ashes.” The 
plot is of the simplest. Le Normand, a young 
physician of French extraction, meets the nar- 
rator at a little sea-side village, the surface- 
mould of the church-yard of which is washed 
away one day by a violent storm, leaving many 
dead bodies exposed ; whereupon Le Normand 
at once proceeds to discourse at considerable 
length to his new-made friend on the horrors 
of interment and the advantages of cremation. 
Strangely enough, the rector of the parish (Mr. 
Morant) is also a convert to the burning pro- 
cess, as is likewise the reverend gentleman’s 
daughter. Such being the case, what more 
natural than that the young physician and Miss 
Morant should become passionately fond of 
one another? However, Fate is cruel, for, just 
when it seems that the course of true love is 
about to run smooth, Le Normand returns to 
town to attend to his hospital duties, and dies 
of typhoid fever. The description of the 
young fellow’s burial gives Mr. Haweis an op- 
portunity of strongly denouncing our funeral 
customs, the undertaker and his men coming 
in for some especially hard knocks. In the 
end, the narrator himself marries the discon- 
solate rector’s daughter, so that all ends more 
happily than might have been anticipated. So 
much for this latest novel with a purpose. But 
I ought to quote something from it. Take the 
following (Le Normand, who ever “ talks like 
a book,”’ is the speaker) : 

“Tt is not yet a question of cremation: the 
first thing is to disenchant the world with buri- 
al. You have seen something to-night which 
has given you alittle shock. We must make 
others feel what you have felt. With people 
in general this will never be a question of 
health or utility first; but first a question cf 
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sentiment. The cbhurch-yard sentiment is false 
—the vault sentiment is false—it is untrue to 
facts. Youthink of the body in its quiet, her- 
metically-sealed vault, but time knows of no 
You think of its protecting slab, 
of the solemn arches and the consecrated 
ground, but to-morrow all this may be changed. 
You think of the church-yard sown with flow- 
ers, with its groves of weeping-willows—the 
quiet graves, each with its silent denizen 
walled off from the rest: it is all a dream, a 
fancy! In the past there has been no such se- 
dusion, nor will any amount of legislation 


make it possible in the future; the world is | 


not the world of the dead, but of the living, 
and every attempt to make it a dead-house 
will break down, as it has broken down.”’ 

I have just seen an early copy of the sec- 
ond volume of Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s ‘‘ Life 
of Napoleon ITI.,’”’ which will be published in 
afew days. It is certainly more interesting 
than the first, and brings the story down to the 
election of Prince Louis as a deputy tothe Na- 
tional Assembly. The former volume, it may 


} 





| whose direction these experiments were in- 


be remembered, ended with the failure of the | 


Strasburg expedition in 1837—the year in 
which he landed in the United States. 


Refer- | 


ring to this part of the prince’s life, Mr. Jer- | 


rold tells us that young Napoleon avoided gen- 
eral society in America, but cultivated the ac- 
quaintance of Washington Irving, Chancellor 
Kent, and other distinguished men. It was at 
this time that Halleck, the poet, described him 
as “a rather dull man, of the order of Wash- 
ington.” It was about this time, too, that 
young Louis narrates an amusing story of 
what Mr. Black would call ‘‘ American curios- 
ity.” In a letter to his mother describing a 
voyage from Norfolk to New York, he tells 
how, having gone early on deck one morning 


on account of the great heat, a gentleman made | 


his appearance in his sbirt, and at length said: 
‘Would you have the kindness, sir, to relate me 
yourhistory?’”? A minute account is given of 
the prince’s captivity at Havre, where, says 


Mr. Jerrold, he entered upon a new course of | 


reading, and thinking, and writing, which, in 
the judgment of his friends, made a new man 


ofhim. Many of the letters and official papers | 


quoted are of much historical value. In-one 
of the former, the prince cleverly sketches the 
character of his cousin, the son of Jerome. 
“Nap,” he writes, “‘is by turns frank, loyal, 
and open, and then constrained and dissimu- 


lating. Sometimes his heart yearns to speak | 


of glory, to suffer and beat with you; some- 
times he expresses hardness, trickery, and a 
blank.” Speaking of the prince’s stay in Eng- 
land after his escape from Havre, Mr. Jerrold 
declares that it was not his personal babits but 
his needy following which drew him into mone- 
tary difficulties. 








Stience, Invention, Discovery. 


NEW FOG SIGNAL-GUNS. 


O' the many so-called practical problems 
that have engaged the time and atten- 
tion of the students of science is that relat- 
ing to the laws governing the transmission 
of sound, and considered with a view to im- 
Proving the present system of fog-signals. 
The importance of this subject needs no more 
decided demonstration than that presented 
by the fact that it has secured the especial 
attention of the two distinguished physicists 
Henry and Tyndall. Our readers have al- 
ready been fully informed regarding the in- 


| Stituted determined to give it a direct prac- 





genious theory of acoustic transparency or 
opacity of the atmosphere, as advanced by 
Professor Tyndall, and defended by him in 
extended communications to the Contempo- 
rary Review. At present it is our purpose, 
however, to notice only a few practical re- 
sults of these observations, as shown in cer- 
tain improved forms of fog-signals, hoping at 
an early day to return to a discussion of the 
opposing theories of these eminent investi- 
gators. 

In the first of Professor Tyndall’s papers 
which appears in the November number of 
the journal above mentioned, occurs the fol- 
lowing significant sentence: “ That the loud- 
ness of the sound depends on tke shape of 
the gun was proved by the fact that thus far 
the howitzer with a three-pound charge proved 
more effective than the other guns.” 

Accepting this statement as worthy of 
especial consideration, the officials under 
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tical test. This was effected by the construc- 
tion and subsequent trial of several forms of 
cannon, with bell or funnel shaped mouths. 
It is from an illustrated record of these tests 
that we condense as follows: The sound 
given forth by a cannon is made up of two 
factors—the shock given to the air by the 
violent expansion of the powder and gas, and 
the vibrations caused by those of the metal 
composing the gun. It is the combination 
of these two factors that gives to these 
sounds their great power. The question is 
therefore apparently a simple one, viz., what 
form of gun is best adapted for the produc- 
tion and direct transmission of these sound- 
waves ? 

The series of experiments was conducted 








with small naval guns constructed on the four 
following plans: A cast-iron gun with a plain 
muzzle; a cast-iron gun with a conical 
mouth ; a cast-iron gun with a parabolic, or | 


| bell-shaped, mouth; and a bronze gun with 
| parabolic mouth. 


In the size and length of ! 


bore, these were to be the same for all, each 
cartridge to hold five or six ounces of powder. 

The illustration (Fig. 1) represents two 
novel forms of conical and parabolic mouths, 
while the plain muzzle is shown by the dot- 
ted arrow. In the figure the form of the 
parabolic mouth is given in full, while the 
conical mouth is indicated by the dotted lines 
which proceed outward from the end of the 
muzzle proper. 

The results of the tests made with these 
models were of a nature to fully justify them. 
In the first place, and contrary to apparently 
well-grounded opinions, it was found that the 
sound produced by the bronze gun was not 
equal in penetrating power to that of the 
other less resonant metal, thus proving that 
the more powerful of the sound-waves were 
those produced by the shock of the explosion 
rather than by the vibrations of the metal 
composing the gun. It was next found that, 
while at a limited distance one form was su- 
perior, this superiority vanished with an in- 
crease of distance: thus, at a range of one 
thousand yards, the plain-mouthed gun takes 
a high place, and the cast-iron parabolic gun 
the lowest of all. On increasing the dis- 
tance, however, the cast-iron parabolic gains 
ground, and disputes the preference with the 
conical mouth of the same metal. So fur as 
these tests were made, the resuli was in favor 
of the cast-iron conical mouth; but, owing 
to the fact that with each increase of range 
the parabola improved, it was determined to 
institute a second series of tests with these 
two special forms. A delay in this second 
series was rendered necessary from the fact 
that the parabolic and conical mouth were 
not of exactly corresponding size. Two new 
models are to be made with this correction, 
after which the second and decisive tests will 
be instituted. The report to which we have 
referred concludes as follows: 

‘* The full-sized gun which it is proposed to 
construct, after all the various conditions which 
it is desired to elucidate have been thoroughly 
investigated, has actually been submitted, in 
plan, to Professor Tyndall by the Elder Breth- 
reu of the Trinity Board, and has been ap- 
proved of by him. It is of a breechi-loading 
character, and will be capable of being trav- 
ersed in any required direction so as to trans- 
mit the sound at pleasure to any point of the 
compass. The mouthpiece or muzzle will, of 
course, be constructed according to the form 
ascertained to produce the best effects in the 
experiments still in progress. A series of 
chambers have been contrived in a breech- 
piece, revolving vertically behind the gun, so 
as to present themselves one after the other to 
the breech-end of the bore. In these the 
cartridges will be successively placed and fired 
at intervals of five minutes, or quicker if ne- 
cessary. With the old fog-guns a long period 
had to elapse between each discharge to pre- 
vent the possibility of the gun getting heated. 
Such a contingency cannot, of course, occur 
now, as the same chamber will never be fired 
twice running.” 

While these experiments with cannon 
were in progress, the opportunity was im- 
proved for testing certain novel forms of 
sound-producing instruments, together with 
some of the recent and more powerful ex- 
plosive compounds, 

Fig. 2 illustrates a design for a parabolic 
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reflector, and the method of its operation. 
This instrument was suggested by the fact 
that, when a compressed ball of gun-cotton 
was exploded in the open air, the sound was 
heard at a greater distance than either of the 
guns above described. It must be noticed, 
however, that, up to the present time, no 
strictly comparative tests have been made, 
nor has the parabolic reflector above illus- 
trated been used. The figure, therefore, is 
one of a proposed sound - instrument, and 
which remains yet to be tried. It is expected 
that this reflector will act on the sound- 
waves as a concave mirror does with those 


Fie. 2. 








of light—that is, that they will be concen- 
trated and projected in a straight line. 

Although these extensive experiments are 
being conducted in England, the results will 
be found of especial value to us at home, In- 
deed, it is a question whether, in view of our 
extensive coasts, they should not have been 
undertaken by our own officials, Lest, how- 
ever, a wrong impression be conveyed as to 
the labors of the American Commission, it 
should be stated that they are constantly en- 
gaged in kindred service, and that they ob- 
tain results that may be of equal interest 
to science and value to our neighbors over 
the sea. 


Suvox our last extended review of the va- 
rious Transit-of-Venus observations, the fol- 
lowing additional reports have been received: 
At Mauritius, the observations of Lord Lind- 
say were in a great measure successful, a result 
that is especially gratifying, owing to the fact 
that the expenses of this expedition were de- 
frayed by Lord Lindsay himself. The morn- 
ing of the 9th was cloudy, and the sun was not 
seen till one hour and two minutes after the 
first external contact. At eight a. mw. the sky 
became partially clear, and remained so, with 
small periods of obscuration, till the end of 
the transit, Two hundred and seventy-one 
photographs were taken, one hundred and ten 
of which will be of value, One of these shows 
the second internal contact finely. In his let- 
tor announcing these results, Lord Lindsay 
states that Mr, Gill obtained tive complote 
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heliometer determinations of greatest and 
least distance of the centres of the sun and 
Venus, besides nine measures of cusps and 
two separate determinations of the diameter 
of Venus near the end of the transit, with a 
six-inch equatorial. With this instrument, 
and the Airy double-image micrometer, fifteen 
measures were made by Dr. Copeland of the 
least distance of Venus from the sun’s limb, 
and ten measures of cusps. ‘These gentlemen 
also testify to the value of the Greenwich ex- 
periment with the model, as the contacts of 
Venus and the sun were very similar to those 
in the home-tests. Theirreport regarding the 
phenomena of the “black drop” is that it 
took place and disappeared within a period of 
five seconds. Mr. Meldrum, of the Mauritius 
Observatory, owing to more favorable weather, 
was able to obtain an observation of the in- 
gress. The German party at this point were 
but partially successful. The reports from 
Luxor, forwarded by Admiral Omanny, are fa- 
vorable. The observatory was on an island 
north of Luxor. At first the outline of Venus 
was jagged, but, as the sun rose, the atmos- 
phere became more clear, and toward the in- 
ternal contact both the edge of Venus and the 
outline of the sun’s limb were remarkably 
clear. No appearance of ‘* black drop’? was 
detected. The Holland party, under direction 


of Drs. Ondenmans and Soeters, at Reunion, | 


were but partially successful. Having already 
found reason to congratulate the American 
parties on their skill and good fortune, we are 
gratified to learn from additional reports that 
their success was more marked than those of 
any other nation, though we do this in no un- 
worthy spirit. At Hobart Town the Americay 
party was generally successful. Two hundred 
photographs were taken, of which thirty-four 
of the whole sun and seventy-nine of the part 
where Venus is nearing the sun’s edge will be 
of value. Dr. Peters reports from Quecns- 
town (New Zealand) that the day was perfect 
to within sixteen minutes of the time of 
egress. Two hundred photographs were ob- 
tained and micrometer measurements of the 
two contacts made. The English party at this 
point, being situated on lower ground, were 
less successful. At Campbelltown the day was 
stormy, though a rift in the clouds at mid-day 
permitted the securing of fifty-five photo- 
graphs of the whole sun and seventy-seven of 
the"limb near the third and fourth contact. At 
Chatham Island and the Aukland Islands the 
observations were successful, the Germans at 
the latter point having obtained one hundred 
and twenty photographs, including both in- 
gress and egress. At the Royal Observatory 
at Melbourne numerous photographs of ingress 
were obtained. A like partial success was ut- 
tained by the observers’ at Woodford, Eden, 
Goulburn, Brisbane, Adelaide, and Windsor. 
Dr. Anderson, of New York, observed the in- 
gress at Beechwood (Victoria), and Mr. Rus- 
sell secured one hundred and eighty photo- 
graphs at Sydney. <A review of these various 
reports will convince the reader of the wisdom 
of that energy which resulted in these nu- 
merous and widely-separated observations, the 
result being that, in spite of many failures, 
there were enough successes to insure a solu- 
tion of the problems for which the expeditions 
were organized, 


Ir is stated on the authority of Mr, 8, J, 
Mixter that when the flame of a fine gas-jet is 
inserted between the two terminals of a Holtz 


electric machine, the length of the spark is | 


greatly increased, This increase is moro de- 
eided than that resulting from the introduction 
of a simple conductor, 























Miscellany: 


NOTEWORTHY THINGS GLEANED HERE 
AND THERE. 


( \ARLYLE is now engaged upon an his. 

torical work peculiarly suited to his 
genius and tastes. It is“ The Early Kings 
of Norway,” a subject involving personal 
daring, heroic incident, and rare tradition, 
to an eminent degree. The first chapters of 
the work — Carlyle calls it simply “ rough 
notes "—are given in the January Fraser. It 
opens with the romantic history of a king 
after Carlyle’s own heart, Harald Haarfagr— 
which, with two other narratives, we quote 
as specimens of the work : 


“Till about the year of grace 860 there 
were no kings in Norway, nothing but numer- 
ous jarls—essentially kinglets—each presiding 
over a kind of republican or parliamentary lit- 
tle territory ; generally striving each to be on 
some terms of human neighborhood with those 
about him, but, in spite of ‘Fylke Things’ 
(folk things), little parish parliaments, and 
small combinations of these, which had grad- 
ually*formed themselves, often reduced to the 
unhappy state of quarrel with them. Harald 
Haarfagr was the first to put an end to this 
state of things, and become memorable and 
profitable to his country by uniting it under 
one head, and making a kingdom of it ; which 
it has continued to be ever since. THis futher, 
Halfdav the Black, had already begun this 
rough but salutary process—inspired by the 
cupidities and instinets, by the faculties and 
opportunities, which the good genius of this 
world, beneficent often enough under savage 
forms, and diligent at all times to diminish 
anarchy as the world’s worst savagery, usually 
appoints in such cases, congwest, hard fighting, 
followed by wise guidance of the conquered; 
but it was Harald the Fair-haired, his son, 
who conspicuously carried it on and completed 
it. ,Harald’s birth-year, death-year, and chro- 
nology in general, are known only by infer 
ence and computation ; but, by the latest reck- 
oning, he died about the year 933 of our era, 
man of eighty-three, 

“The business of conquest lasted Harald 
about twelve years (a. p, 860-872 %), in whieh 
he subdued also the vikings of the out-islanda, 
Orkneys, Shetlands, Hebrides, and Man, Six- 
ty more years were given him to consolidate 
and regulate what he had conquered, which he 
did with great judgment, industry, and success. 
His reign altogether is counted to have been 
of over seventy years. 

“The beginning of his great adventure 
was of a romantic character—youthful love for 
the beautiful Gyda, a then glorious and famous 
young lady of those regions, whom the young 
Harald aspired to marry. Gyda answered bis 
embassy and prayer ina distant, lofty manner: 
‘Her it would not beseem to wed any jarl of 
poor creature of thut kind; let him do as Gorm 
of Denmark, Erie of Sweden, Egbert of Eng 
land, and others had done—subdue into peace 
and regulation the confused, contentious bits 
of jarls round him, and become a king; thea, 
perhaps, she might think of his proposal; till 
then, not,’ Harald was struck with the proud 
answer, Which rendered Gyda tenfold more de 
sirable to him, He vowed to let his hair gro¥, 
never to cnt or even to comb it till this feat 
wore done, and the peerless Gyda his own. He 
proceeded neccordingly to conquer, in flere 
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battle, a jarl or two every year, and, at the 
end of twelve years, had his unkempt (and 
almost unimaginable) head of hair clipped off 
—Jarl Rognwald (Reginald) of More, the most 
valued and valuable of all-his subject-jarls, be- 
ing promoted to this sublime barber function 
—after which King Harald, with head thor- 
oughly cleaned, and hair grown, or growing 
again to the luxuriant beauty that had no equal 
in his day, brought home his Gyda, and made 
her the brightest queen in all the North. He 
had after her, in succession, or perhaps even 
simultaneously in some cases, at least six 
other wives ; and by Gyda herself one daugh- 
ter and four sons, 

“Harald was not to be considered a strict- 
living man, and he had a great deai of trouble, 
as we shall see, with the tumultuous ambition 
of his sons; but he managed his government, 
aided by Jarl Régnwald and others, in a large, 
quietly potent, and successful manner ; and it 
lasted in this royal form till his death, after 
sixty years of it.’ 


Harald had a son by the name of Hakon, 
whom a strange adventure connects with 
Eogland and King Athelstan. Hakon’s moth- 
er was a slave in the king’s house—“ slave 
by ill-luck of war, though nobly enough 
born :”” 


“ A short while after this Hakon came into 
the world, there entered Fairhair’s palace one 
evening, as Fairhair sat feasting, an English 
embassador or messenger, bearing in his hand, 
as gift from King Athelstan, a magnificent 
aword, with gold hilt and other fine trimmings, 
tothe great Harald, King of Norway. Harald 
took the sword, drew it, or was half-drawing 
it, admiringly from the scabbard, when the 
English excellency broke into a scornful laugh : 
‘Ha, ha! thou art now the feudatory of my 
Buglish king; thou hast accepted the sword 
from him, and art now his man!’ (acceptance 
ofa svord in that manner being the symbol 
of investiture in those days). Harald 'ooked 
atrifle flurried, it is probable ; but held in his 
wrath, and did no damage to the tricksy Eng- 
lishman. He held the matter in his mind, 
however, and next summer little Hakon, hav- 
ing got his weaning done—one of the prettiest, 
healthiest little creatures — Harald sent him 
off, under charge of Hauk (Hawk, so called), 
one of his principal warriors, with order, ‘ Take 
him to England,’ and instructions what to do 
with him there. And, accordingly, one even- 
ing, Hauk, with thirty men escorting, strode 
into Athelstan’s high dwelling (where situ- 
ated, how built, whether with logs like Har- 
ald’s, I cannot specifically say)—into Athel- 
stan’s high presence, and silently set the wild 
little cherub upon Athelstan’s knee. 

“* What is this?’ asked Athelstan, looking 
at the little cherub. 

“*This is King Harald’s son, whom a serv- 
ing-maid bore to him, and whom he now gives 
thee as foster-child !” 

“Indignant, Athelstan drew his sword, as 
if to do the gift a mischief; but Hauk said: 

“*Thou hast taken him on thy knee’ 
(common symbol of adoption); ‘thou canst 
Kill him if thou wilt; but thou dost not there- 
by kill all the sons of Harald,’ 

“ Athelstan straightway took milder 
thoughts ; brought up, and carefully educated 

on; from whom, and this singular adven- 


ture, came, before very long, the first tidings 


of Christianity into Norway.” 


The story of Hakon Jarl (not the Hakon 
adopted by Athelatan, as related above) ia one 








of much dissoluteness and many adventures, 
ending in a dark tragedy : 


** Hakon Jarl, his chief labors in the world 
being over, is said to have become very disso- 
lute in his elder days, especially in the matter 
of women; the wretched old fool, led away 
by idleness and fullness of bread, which to 
all of us are well said to be the parents of mis- 
chief. Having absolute power, he got into 
the habit of openly plundering men’s pretty 
daughters and wives from them, and, after a 
few weeks, sending them back, greatly to the 
rage of the fierce Norse heart, had there been 
any means of resisting or revenging. It did, 
after a little while, prove the ruin and destruc- 
tion of Hakon the Rich, as he was then called. 
It opened the door, namely, for entry of Olaf 
Tryggveson upon the scene—a very much 
grander man; in regard to whom the wiles 
and traps of Hakon proved to be a recipe, not 
on Tryggveson, but on the wily Hakon him- 
self, as shall now be seen straightway. 

** Hakon, in late times, had heard of a fa- 
mous stirring person, victorious in various 
lands and seas, latterly united in sea-robbery 
with Svein, Prince Royal of Denmark, after- 
ward King Svein of the Double-beard (‘ Zrae 
Skiaeg, Twa Shag), or fork-beard, both of 
whom had already done transcendent feats in 
the viking way during this copartnery. The 
fame of Svein, and this stirring personage, 
whose name was Ole, and, recently, their stu- 
pendous feats in plunder of England, siege of 
London, and other wonders and splendors of 
viking glory and success, had gone over all 
the north, awakening the attention of Hakon 
and everybody there. The name of Ole was 


enigmatic, mysterious, and even dangerous- | 


looking to Hakon Jarl, who at length sent out 
a confidential spy to investigate this Ole—a 
feat which the confidential spy did completely 
accomplish—by no means to Hakon’s profit ! 
The mysterious Ole proved to be no other than 
Olaf, son of Tryggve, destined to blow Hakon 
Jarl suddenly into destruction, and become 
famous among the heroes of the Norse world. 

“*Hakon’s confidential spy ‘found Ole in 
Dublin ;’ picked acquaintance with him, got 
him to confess that he was actually Olaf, son 
of ‘Tryggve (the Tryggve whom Blood-axe’s 
fierce widow and her sons had murdered) ; got 
him gradually to own that perhaps an expedi- 
tion into Norway might have its chances; and 
finally that, under such a wise and loyal guid- 
ance as his (the confidential spy’s, whose friend- 
ship for 'T'ryggveson was so indubitable), he 
(Tryggveson) would actually try it upon Ha- 
kon Jarl, the dissolute old scoundrel. 

“ Now, just about the time when Tryggve- 
son, spy, and party, had landed in Noway, and 
were advancing upon Lade, with what support 
from the public could be got, dissolute old Ha- 
kon Jarl had heard of one Gudrun, a Bonder’s 
wife, unparalleled in beauty, who was called 
in those parts ‘Sunshine of the Grove’ (so in- 
expressibly lovely), and sent off a couple of 
thralls to bring her to him. ‘ Never,’ an- 
swered Gudrun; ‘ never,’ her indignant hus- 
band, in a tone dangerous and displeasing to 
these court-thralls, who had to leave rapidly, 
but threatened to return in better strength be- 
fore long. Whereupon, instantly, the indig- 
nant Bonder and his Sunshine of the Grove 
sent out their war-arrow, rousing all the coun- 
try into angry promptitude, and more than one 
perhaps into greedy hope of revenge for their 
own injuries, The rest of Hakon’s history 
now rushes on with extreme rapidity, 

“Sunshine of the Grove, when noxt de- 
manded of her Bonder, has the whole neigh- 
borhood assembled in arma round her; rumor 








of Tryggveson is fast making it the whole 
country. Hakon’s insolent messengers are cut 
in pieces; Hakon finds he cannot fly under 
cover too soon. With a single siave he flies 
that same night — but whitherward? Can 
think of no safe place, except to some old mis- 
tress of bis, who lives retired in that neighbor- 
hood, and has some pity or regard for the 
wicked old Hakon, Old mistress does receive 
him, pities him, will do all she can to protect 
and hide him. But how, by what uttermost 
stretch of female artifice hide him here ; eve- 
ry one will search here first of all! Old mis- 
tress, by the slave’s help, extemporizes a cel- 
lar under the floor of her pig-house;: sticks 
Hakon and slave into that, as the one safe se- 
clusion she can contrive. Hakon and slave, 
begrunted by the pigs above them, tortured 
by the devils within and about them, passed 
two days in circumstances more and more hor- 
rible. For they heard, through their light- 
slit and breathing-slit, the triumph of Tryg- 
gveson proclaiming itself from Tryggveson’s 
own lips, who had mounted a big bowlder 
near by, and was victoriously speaking to the 
people, winding up with a promise of honors 
and rewards to whoever should bring him 
wicked old Hakon’s head. Wretched Hakon, 
justly suspecting his slave, tried to at least 
keep himself awake, Slave did keep himself 
awake till Hakon dozed or slept, then swiftly 
cut off Hakon’s head, and plunged out with it 
to the presence of Tryggveson. Tryggveson, 
detesting the traitor, useful as the treachery 
wos, cut off the slave’s head, too, had it hung 
up along with Hakon’s on the pinnacle of the 
Lade Gallows, where the populace pelted both 
heads with stones and many curses, especially 
the more important of the two. * Hakon the 
Bad’ ever henceforth, instead of Hakon the 
Rich.” 





From Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s third series 
of “Saxon Studies,” in the January Contem- 
porary Review, which he calls “ Sidewalks 
and Roadways,” we glean a good point or 
two about Dresden streets and Dresden clean- 
liness : 


* Dresden is sometimes said to bear a dis- 
tant resemblance to Florence; and hearing 
this, the Dresdeners perhaps thought it in- 
cumbent upon them to dispense with all in- 
vidious distinctions between road and footway. 
But they proceeded upon a mistaken principle 
in so doing; for whereas in Florence the 
streets are all sidewalk, in Dresden the side- 
walks are all street, or nearly so, The houses 
edge forward their broad stone toes toward the 
curb, and often quite overstep it; or, if other- 
wise, the path is mounded up to such a tick- 
lish height, that walking upon it becomes pre- 
carious. In some districts, the matter is com- 
promised by putting the sidewalk in the cen- 
tre of the street, where it ekes out a slender 
existence, forming, on Tainy days, the bed of 
an unsavory little torrent which bears away in 
its current such domestic superfluities as the 
adjoining houses find it inconvenient to re- 
tain. 

‘‘ This, however, more accurately describes 
the condition of things ten years ago, An im- 
provement-spasm has seized Dresden of late, 
and sidewalks have begun to broaden here and 
there, and laws have been made as to the con- 
ditions under which they are to be used, which 
are rigidly enforced by the police, It is ob- 
servable, nevertheless, that although sidewalks 
are coming into existence, the Dresdeners ei- 
ther do not know how to use them, or do not 
much care to do so; they prefer the pavement. 
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They stray on to the sidewalk in an incidental 
sort of way, but do not find themselves at 
home there, and soon return to the gutter. 
To a foreign mind a sidewalk is desirable 
not so much on account of its utility as because 
it assists, like a decent hat and coat, in the 
preservation of a certain self-respect and dig- 

“nity. As men, we wish to separate ourselves 
as far as we may from the chaos of the road- 
way, where we are on no better a footing than 
the dogs, horses, peasant-women, and other 
draught-animals. Sidewalks are, in our view, 
the etiquette—the courtesy of streets; as sig- 
nificant there as tasteful upholstery in a draw- 
ing-room. The Saxon, however, either has a 
soul above such considerations, or, shall wesay ? 
alien tothem, ° . 

“Be it said, meanwhile, that the streets 
are kept from dirt to an extent that would as- 
tonish a cockney, or even a New-Yorker. 
This is partly due, of course, to the circum- 
stance that there is comparatively little traf- 
fic in the city, and the dirt never has a fair 
show as against the cleansers. Possibly, since 
every case has two sides, something might 
be said in defense of streets which have a 
strong tendency to get dirty. A street with- 
out dirt is like a man without blood—pallid, 
forlorn, und lacking vigor. Nobody, let us 
hope, likes unclean streets ; but perhaps some 
people have a secret partiality for streets 
which domand incessant toil and struggle to 
keep them pure, and thereby prove their pos- 
session of energetic life and powerful vitality. 
No dead streets should be allowed in this 
busy world; when they cease to be thronged, 
they cease to have an excuse for being at all. 
The same is true of houses, of which many in 
Dresden are lifeless shells, or nearly so, They 
look like empty, ugly, overgrown hotels; no 
human iifo and bustle informs them, They 
would seem to have been born insignificant, 
and subsequently, for no sufficient reason, to 
have expanded into gawky giantship. In this 
reapect they might be compared with the 
Saxon people, who possess no qualities to 
warrant their rising above pigmydom, but 
whom an ironic freak of destiny has uplifted 
to a foremost place among nations. They 
should be taken down and reconstructed upon 
a smaller and more economic scale. 

“This, however, is by-the-way. I wish to 
remark that there is something peculiar about 
Dresden cleanliness—I had almost said some- 
thing horrible; for though streets, entrance- 
halls, and stairways, are washed, brushed, and 
put in order with as much careful regularity 
as if they were race-horses, they are not the 
less pervaded by a strange and most unwel- 
come odor, which nothing will eradicate. It 
arouses the darkest suspicions, though every 
ocular appearance be calculated to inspire con- 
fidence. However spotless the outside may 
seem to the eye, the nose is not to be beguiled ; 
there must be impurity somewhere. And 
surely there is something horrible about a 
thing that looks clean and yet smells badly. 
What pleases the sight is the more bound to 
gratify the nostrils. Woblease oblige. 

‘Now, in connection with this circum- 
stance, is to be taken another, the explanation 
of which will,.I think, solve the whole mys- 
tery. If we pass from the clean exterior of a 
Saxon’s house to its interior, we shall find his 
drawing-room somewhat less immaculate than 
his passage, his dining-room than his draw- 
ing-room, his bedchamber than his dining- 
room; while he himself is by fur the least img 
maculate of all, tried whether by nose or eye— 
there is no whited sepulchre about him, at all 
events. An evil odor is something which only 
inward cleanliness, working outward, can re- 





move. Men are more apt to desire that their 
emanations, their works, their expressed and 
embodied thoughts, should appear pure, than 
that their proper selves shoul be so. Their 
surroundings, they argue, are more seen than 
they; and it is their continual delusion that 
though their actions, having once been acted, 
are no longer to be concealed, yet it is always 
easy to hide themselves. The Saxon, conse- 
quently, diligently expends his lustrative en- 
ergies upon his street and stairway, but never 
thinks of washing his own shirt.” 


The description that follows, of scenes 
around a Dresden pump, is peculiarly good, 
while the relation of feminine charms to flow- 
ing water is most philosophically put: 


“A little way down one of the most un- 
savory side-streets stands a pump, from which, 
oddly enough, is obtained the best water in 
the city. To be sure, that is not saying much ; 
for the best water is quite undrinkable, and 
cannot be used, even for washing purposes, 
until aftor it has been boiled. The pump is 
made of iron, with ornamental mouldings, has 
a long, curved tail, well polished by the fric- 
tion of many hands, and a straight nose, with 
a single nostril underneath ; so that the stream 
does not issue forth ina sparkling arch, after 
the graceful old fashion, but gushes straight 
down at right angles—-probably a more conven- 
ient arrangement. Although the pump itself 
may not be up to our ideal in ‘ Faust,’ the group 
of Dienstmadchen, which gathers round it at 
water-drawing hours, is none the less pleasant 
to contemplate. They assemble from far and 
near, a wooden pitcher in each hand, their 
heads and arms bare, their skirts tucked up; 
full of free motion, relaxation, and fun. Ever 
since Rebecca's time, who has not enjoyed the 
spectacle of young women ataspring? How 
graceful and feminine all their movements 
are, whether standing in good-humored gos- 
sip, awaiting thoir turn; or stooping to place 
the pitcher beneath the spout; or lending 
vigorous strokes to the long pump-handle ; 
or tripping stoutly away with their fresh- 
sparkling burden, splashing it ever and anon 
upon the pavement as they go! They seem 
especially to enjoy themselves at the water- 
drawing, as though it were an employment 
peculiarly suited tothem, And so it is; men 
look as awkward at a pump as women grace- 
ful. To do the Saxon men justice, they never 
affront good taste in this matter, if there be a 
woman anywhere in the neighborhood to do 
their pumping for them. 

** Women have been compared with water 
as to some of their qualities, but I think the 
two in many ways complements of each other, 
and this may be the reason their association 
produces so complete and satisfying an effect. 
Sea-born Aphrodite had been less beautiful as 
a child of earth ; and I would rather see a naiad 
than a hamadryad. for instance. Depend upon 
it, women are never more dangerous than at a 
fountain or by the sea-shore, as statistics of 
engagements would easily prove; and does 
not this lond an additional touch of pathos to 
the thought that women are so apt to drown 
themselves when love deceives them? They 
draw bright water trom the grimy earth for 
the purification and refreshment of man- 
kind; and, if mankind prove ungrateful, a 
plunge into the self-same element provides 
their remedy. Speaking frankly, however, 
were these Dresden naiads to take an occasional 


plunge with no more serious purpose than that | 


of cleanliness, the chances against their being 
driven to a final plunge by disappointed affec- 
tion would be materially increased.” 





In a recent voiume, entitled ‘“ Past Days 
in India,” is this tiger story : 


“ The superstitious awe with which the na- 
tives regard the tiger, has given rise to ludi- 
crous stories, which would not gain credence 
among the least incredulous of European chil- 
dren, Of this kind is a story told about a 
khansamah, or native butler. The general 
idea of a butler is a portly, not to say vbese, 
personage ; but this khansumah, on the con- 
trary, ‘was of a very lean and spare habit, 
He, then, having made some purchases at 9 
market-town, was returning through the jun- 
gle to the camp whence he had set out, when, 
according to his own description, ‘a monster 
of a tiger, with a light leap, bounded over 
some bushes into the road right before him, 
and only a few paces distant.’ He was, he 
said, so overcome with fright that he did not 
know what to do; but, as if he.were in the 
presence of a superior being in human shape, 
he dropped his bundle, fell on his knees, took 
off his turban, and placed it on the ground in 
front of him, joined the palms of his hands to- 
gether, and thus addressed the tiger: ‘My 
lord, compelled by the harsh order of my em- 
ployer to traverse this forest, it has been my 
misfortune to darken your exalted excellency's 
presenco with my insignificant shadow. Iam 
a very poor man, with a wife and several small 
children . . . and as they have no one else to 
look to for a mouthful of food, should your ex- 
cellency’s highnoss be pleased to mako a meal 
of me, they would be left entirely destitute, 
. « » Besides, if your excellency’s highness 
will only condescend to look at mo better, you 
will perceive that . . . Tam little better than 
a bag of bones, . . . Most exalted prince of 
the forest, 1 submit it to your highness’s judg- 
mont whether my lean and spare habit’ (and 
with that he stripped off hie chupkun, or coat, 
showing his skin, for flesh he had none) 
‘ would afford you a single toothsome morsel,’ 
His speech had been accompanied with a series 
of bows; and he prostrated himself, every now 
and then, ‘until his forehead touched the 
ground,’ Which of the many dialects of India 
he spoke is not recorded; but he asserted that 
the tiger perfectly understood him, for the 
beast, having eyed him over, and sniffed con- 
temptuously at his ‘ bag of bones,’ gave one 
growl of disgust, and bounded back again 
over the bushes, leaving the khansamah ‘in a 
bath of perspiration,’ and ‘ singing sotto voce’ 
a song of deliverance.” 
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